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Bourgeoise Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 

ITPHIS stylish poke bonnet in the new broad 

shape is of English straw in alternate braids 
of bronze and gold colors, The flaring brim is 
lined with bronze velvet. The beautiful satin 
ribbon is partly pale pink and partly stripes of 
three colors, that next the pink being ruby, then 
dark green, then olive. This ribbon crosses the 
top, is passed beneath the brim on the sides, 
and forms strings that are tied in a large soft 
bow with short ends. The cluster of plumes of 
pale pink and ruby ostrich tips is completed by 
a white heron aigrette. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 

No. 86 of MARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLR, tssued 
Fune 21, opens with one of BuNSON J. LOsSsING’s 
anuteresting historical stories, entitled “* The Fair 
Messenger,” with a full front-page illustration, 
dt also contains “ How Tom Fones Lost His Pro- 
motion,” a story for the close of the school year, 
éy Mus. FRANK McCartny ; Chapter V/1. of 
“The Cruise of the *uhost,” in which the 
“ Ghost” becomes awreck ; “ Reckless Sparrows,” 
a story by James Oris; “Landing a Niver- 
LTorse,” a story of hippopotamus-hunting in West- 
ern Africa, with a full-page illustration ; Part 





we Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a rich and varied assortment of full- 
sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
Ladies’ Summer Dresses, suitable for travelling, 
the sea-side, watering-places, and the mountains ; 
Children’s Country Suits; Boys’ and Girls’ Un- 
der-Clothing ; Ladies Collars, Cuffs,and Fichus ; 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. The same Num- 
ber will contain a continuation of the serial stories 
“ The Question of Cain” and “ Daisy March,” a 
charming Fourth-of-Fuly story, choice poems, es- 
says on manners and customs, and other topics, 
elc.; with fine art illustrations and humorous 
Sketches. 
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THE GUSHING GIRL. 


HE gushing girl would seem to be almost 
altogether an Anglo-Saxon product, for 
we do not find her in the pretty playthings 
of Spain and Italy; in the refined and intel- 
ligent young girl of France, or in her sister 
who has too much chic to gush; in the Ger- 
man Friulein, whose life, if it is not in the 
kitchen of her future husband, is on the 
road to it; in any of the Oriental or tropic- 
al countries, where women do but vegetate. 
We find her solely among the English-speak- 
ing people, who allow their maidens a free- 
dom which they now and then improve by 
cultivating all sorts of innocent ardors, till 
at last they can get up a rapture for noth- 
ing at all, and show us the gushing girl in 
perfection. 

This young lady begins her gushing ear- 
ly, some school- mate, or else the school- 
teacher, being the first and unconscious 
causa causans, and the ears at home being 
the victims. She is usually quite genuine, 
and not altogether displeasing, until she 
finds herself out, cultivates her powers in 
that direction, and gushes to be admired 
—when she becomes as disgusting as she is 
artificial. 

In the first stages, the perfections of her 
bosom-friend are sufficient for her, the minu- 
tie of her little studies, the delights of her 
occupations. She progresses into ecstasies 
over sunsets, and sails, and songs, and pic- 
tures; she is taken to the play, and raves 
over the players—and thenceforth she ei- 
ther uses all her actions and attitudes, her 
gestures and glances, in accordance with 
her dramatic idea of an audience, or else 
she has discovered that gushing is her forte, 
plays it as a part by night and day, and 
fairly throws herself into it. 

It makes no difference to her what she 
gushes about: a fly’s leg answers for want 
of an archangel’s plumes. If it is worth 
while, so much the better; if it is not worth 
while, what she can not do in hot blood she 
can do in cold blood, All that is necessary 
is asubject; her volubility can bear it along 
on a torrent of words. And if she is at all 
pretty, has a peachy skin, and radiant eyes, 
and on occasion a pair of dimples, her gush- 
ing is, in a measure, as effective as she wish- 
es. A man listens to it as to the twitter of a 
bird; she half amuses him; he believes that 
she believes in it, and he pauses to consider 
the condition and state of mind of anybody 
that can make so much out of so little. He 
wonders then at her innocence, and she be- 
gins after that, very likely, to occupy some 
space in his thoughts. But a woman listens 
to her as to a thing of idiotic artifice; she 
knows that, if it is not all gotten up for 
effect, it is the result of an empty head, 
an abundant vanity, and a weak intellect; 
she looks at it as throwing a certain dis- 
credit on her sex; she despises the gush 
and the gusher. For, after all, whatever 





effect her pretty affectations, her bright 
face, and musical tones may have on the 
individual man on whom their charm is ex- 
ercised, it is the gushing girl, even more 
than the slow, silent, and stupid woman, 
that injures womankind in the general es- 
timation. The gushing enthusiast is sup- 
posed by the blinded admirer to-be woman 
raised to her highest power; that is, with 
all her sentiments and thoughts, imagi- 
nations and knowledge, at the best and 
brightest. And when the highest power 
proves on examination to be only a silly 
chatter of inane words, general estimation 
abandons the case as hopeless, and sets wo- 
mankind down where it was in the begin- 
ning, and many a more earnest and worthy 
young woman finds herself disregarded, and 
her opinion held of no account, because the 
pretty and affected simpleton has grimaced 
and gushed her and all her sisterhood into 
contempt. 

But if the gusher will let the fountain of 
her fancies still flow on, it behooves her to 
keep ever young and fair. A single gray 
thread in her tresses will betray her, a 
wrinkle will be her death-warrant. For 
when she has ceased to be an alluring pic- 
ture, to wear a bright face, and there is, it 
may be, a crack in her musical tones—when 
she is a middle-aged woman affecting youth 
and innocent freshness of interest and mar- 
vel—then the disguise of her gushing be- 
comes so transparent that all her trivial art 
is to be detected, and the most easily blind- 
ed man alive listens no longer even to her 
sincerest raptures. Perhaps it is because a 
woman arrived at middle age should have 
seen too much of the heaviness of the world 
and of the sorrows of life, even if not called 
upon to bear them herself, to rave light- 
heartedly over every mote in the air, and 
repels by the very idea that she may be 
sincere in her rhapsodies; perhaps it is be- 
cause the loveliness of lovely flesh covers 
over a multitude of sins and makes one for- 
get theskeleton underalltherosiness. What- 
ever it is, it is certain that while one tol- 
erates and sometimes admires the young 
and blushing and starry-eyed creature, the 
woman who dares to gush after the first 
moth-patch darkens her fine complexion is 
doomed to deaf ears and disrespect. For it 
is only to the great, the original, and the 
sincerely thoughtful that hearing and re- 
spect are given when beauty ceases to catch 
the eye; because genius, shot through and 
through the woof and warp of words, makes 
of them a thing as different from idle talk 
as the flying spray of sun-smitten billows, 
with the seven colors flashing in every 
foam-bow, is from the dull and eternal col- 
orless drip, drip, drip, of a rainy day from 
the eaves. 


CHAPERONS AND THEIR 
DUTIES. 


T is strange that Americans, so prone in their 
conduct of society to imitate the English, have 
been slow to follow that most pronounced of all 
English fashions—the establishment of chape- 
rons. 

The readers of Little Dorrit will recall the 
exceedingly witty sketch of Mrs. General, who 
taught her young ladies to form their mouths into 
a lady-like pattern by saying “papa, potatoes, 
prunes, and prism.” Dickens knew very little of 
society, and cared very little for its laws, and his 
ladies and gentlemen were pronounced in England 
to be as great failures as his Little Nells and 
Dick Swivellers were successes, but he did recog- 
nize the universality of chaperons. His portrait 
of Mrs. General (the first luxury which Mr. Dor- 
rit allowed himself after inheriting his fortune) 
shows how universal is the necessity of a chape- 
ron in English society and on the Continent to 
the proper introduction of young ladies—how en- 
tirely their “style” depends upon their chaperon. 
Of course Dickens made her funny, of course he 
made her ridiculous, but he put her there. An 
American novelist would not have thought it at 
all necessary ; nor would an American papa, with 
two motherless daughters, have thought it neces- 
sary, if he travelled with them, to have a chape- 
ron for his daughters. 

Of course a mother is the natural chaperon of 
her daughters, and if she understands her duties 
and the usages of society, there is nothing further 
to besaid. But the trouble is that many Amer- 
ican mothers are exceedingly careless on this 
point. We need not point to the wonderful Mrs, 
Miller, Daisy’s mother, in Henry James, Jun.’s 
photograph of a large class of American mothers 
—a woman who loved her daughter, knew how to 
take care of her when she was ill, but did not 
know in the least how to take care of her when 
she was well, and who allowed her daughter to 
go about with young men alone, to “get en- 
gaged,” if so she was pleased, and who arrived 
at a party after her daughter, rather apologizing 
for coming herself at all. All this is notoriously 
true, and comes of our crude civilization. It is 
the transition state. 

Until we learn better we must expect to be 
laughed at on the Pincian Hill, and we must ex- 
pect English novelists to paint pictures of us 
which we resent; we must expect French drama- 
tists to write plays in which we see ourselves held 
up as savages. Europeans have been in the hab- 
it of taking care of young girls as if they were 
the precious porcelain of human clay. The Amer- 
ican mamma treats her beautiful daughter as if 











she were a very hard piece of delf indeed, and as 
if she could swim down the stream of life, knock- 
ing the other jars to pieces, but escaping any in- 
jury to herself. 

Owing to the very remarkable and strong sense 
of propriety which American women innately 
possess, their truly healthy love of virtue, the ab- 
sence of any morbid suspicion of wrong, this rule 
has worked better than any one would have dared 
to hope. Owing, too, to the exceptionally respect- 
ful and chivalrous nature of American men, it has 
also been possible for the American girl to travel 
unattended from Maine to Georgia (or we must 
extend now the geographical limits). Mr. How- 
ells founds a romance upon this principle, that 
American women do not need a chaperon. 

Yet we must remember that all the black sheep 
are not killed yet, and we must also remember 
that propriety must be- more attended to as we 
cease to be a young and primitive nation, and as 
we enter the lists of the rich, cultivated, luxurious 
people of the earth. 

Little as we may care for the opinions of for- 
eigners, we do not wish our young ladies to ap- 
pear in their eyes in a false attitude, and one of 
the first necessities of a proper attitude, one of 
the first demands of a polished society, is the 
presence of a chaperon. 

She should be a lady old enough to be the mo- 
ther of her charge, and of unexceptionable man- 
ners. She must know society thoroughly herself, 
and respect its laws. She should be above the 
suspicion of reproach in character, and devoted 
to her work. In England there are hundreds of 
widows of half-pay officers—themselves well-born, 
well-trained, well-educated women—who can be 
hired for money, as was Mrs. General, to play this 
part. There is no such class in America, but there 
is almost always a lady who will gladly perform the 
task of chaperoning motherless girls for nothing. 
It is not considered proper for a widowed father 
to put an unmarried daughter at the head of his 
house, without the companionship of a resident 
chaperon, in England, and there are grave ob- 
jections to its being done here. We all know in- 
stances where such liberty has been very bad for 
young girls, and where it has led to great scan- 
dals, which the presence of a chaperon would have 
averted. 

The duties of a chaperon are very hard and 
unremitting, and sometimes very disagreeable. 
She must accompany her young lady everywhere. 
She must sit in the parlor when she receives gen- 
tlemen; she must go with her to skating rink, 
ball, party, races, dinners, and especially to thea- 
tre parties; she must preside at the table, and 
act the part of mother, so far as she can; she 
must watch the characters of the men who ap- 
proach her charge, and try to save the inexperi- 
enced girl from the dangers of a bad marriage, if 
possible. 

To perform this feat, and not to degenerate 
into a Spanish duenna, a dragon, or a Mrs. Gen- 
eral, who was simply a fool, is a very difficult 
task. No doubt a vivacious American girl, with 
all her inherited hatred of authority, is a trouble- 
some charge. All young people are rebels. They 
dislike being watched and guarded. They have 
no idea what Hesperidean fruit they are, and they 
object to the dragon decidedly. 

But a wise, well-tempered woman can manage 
the situation. If she have tact, a chaperon will 
add very much to the happiness of her young 
charge. She will see that the proper men are in- 
troduced ; that her young lady is provided with a 
partner for the German; that she is asked to the 
proper places ; that she goes well dressed and prop- 
erly accompanied ; that she gives the return ball 
herself in proper order. 

“T owe,” said a wealthy widower in New York, 
whose daughters all made remarkably happy mar- 
riages—“ I owe all their happiness to Mrs. Con- 
stant, whom I was so fortunate as to secure as 
their chaperon. She knew society (which I did 
not) as if it were the inside of her pocket. She 
knew exactly what girls ought to do, and she was 
so agreeable herself that they never disliked hav- 
ing her with them. She was very rigid, too, and 
would not let them stay late at balls; but they 
loved and respected her so much that they never 
rebelled, and now they love her as if she was 
really their mother.” 

A woman of elegant manners and of charming 
character, who will submit to the slavery of be- 
ing a chaperon—for it is little less—it is hard to 
find. Yet every motherless family should try to 
find such a person. In travelling in Europe an 
accomplished chaperon can do more for young 
girls than any amount of fortune. She has the 
thing they want; that is, knowledge. With her 
they can go everywhere—to picture-galleries, thea- 
tres, public and private balls, and into society, if 
they wish it. It is “etiquette” to have a chap- 
eron, and it is the greatest violation of it not to 
have one. ‘ 

If a woman is protected by the armor of work, 
she can dispense with a chaperon. The young 
artist goes about her copying unquestioned ; but 
in society, with its different laws, she must be un- 
der the care of an older woman than herself. 

A chaperon is indispensable to an engaged girl. 
The mother, or some lady friend, should always 
accompany a young fiancée on her journeys, to the 
various places of amusement, and to the watering- 
places. Nothing is more vulgar in the eyes of 
our modern society than for an engaged couple 
to go travelling about alone with each other, and 
to the theatre by themselves, as was the primitive 
custom. This will, we know, shock many Ameri- 
cans, and be called a “ foolish following of foreign 
fashions.” But it is true; and, if it were only for 
the “looks of the thing,” it is more decent, more 
elegant, and more correct for the young couple to 
be accompanied by a chaperon until marriage. 
Society allows an engaged girl to drive with her 
fiancé in an open carriage, but it does not ap- 
prove of his taking her in a close carriage to an 
evening party. 

There are non-resident chaperons who are most 





popular and most useful. Thus, one mamma or 
elderly lady may chaperon a number of young la- 
dies to a dinner at Delmonico’s, or a drive on a 
coach, a sail down the bay, or a ball at West 
Point. This lady sees to all her young charges, 
and attends to their propriety and their happi- 
ness. She is the guardian angel, for the moment, 
of their conduct. It is a care which young men 
always admire and respect—this of a kind, well- 
bred chaperon, who does not allow the youthful 
spirits of her charges to run away with them. 

The chaperon, if an intelligent woman, and 
with the sort of social talent which a chaperon 
ought to have, is the best friend to a family of 
shy girls. She brings them forward, and places 
them in a position where they can enjoy society ; 
for there is a great deal of tact required in a 
large city to make a retiring girl enjoy herself. 
Society demands a certain amount of handling, 
which only the social expert understands. To 
this the chaperon should be equal. There are 
some women who have a social talent which is 
simply Napoleonic. They manage it as a great 
general does his corps de bataille, 

Again, there are bad chaperons. A flirtatious 
married woman who is thinking of herself only, 
and who takes young girls about merely to enable 
herself to have a gay life (and New York is full 
of such women), is worse than no chaperon at all. 
She is no protection to the young lady, and she 
disgusts the honorable men who would like to 
approach her charge. A very young chaperon 
bent on pleasure, who undertakes to make re- 
spectable the coaching party, but who has no dig- 
nity of character to impress upon the party, is a 
very poor chaperon. Many of the most flagrant 
violations of propriety in what is called the fash- 
ionable set have arisen from this choice of young 
chaperons, which is a mere begging of the ques- 
tion, and no chaperonage at all, 

Too much Champagne is drunk, too late hours 
are kept, vile stories are circulated, and appear- 
ances are disregarded by these gay girls and their 
young chaperons, and yet they dislike very much 
to see themselves afterward held up to ridicule 
in the pages of Blackwood by a clever English- 
man, whose every sentiment of propriety, both 
educated and innate, has been shocked by their 
conduct. 

A young Frenchman who visited America a 
few years ago, formed the worst judgment of 
American women because he met one alone at an 
artist’s studio. He misinterpreted the profound- 
ly sacred and corrective influences of art. It had 
not occurred to the lady that if she went to see a 
picture, she should be suspected of wishing to see 
the artist. Still, the fact that such a mistake 
could be made should render ladies careful of 
even the appearance of evil. 

A chaperon should in her turn remember that 
she must not open a letter, She must not exer- 
cise an unwise surveillance. She must not suspect 
her charge. All that sort of Spanish finesse has 
been always outwitted. The most successful 
chaperons are those who love their young charges, 
respect them, try to be in every way what the mo- 
ther would have been. Of course all relations of 
this sort are open to many drawbacks on both 
sides, but it is not impossible that it may be an 
agreeable relation, if both parties exercise a little 
tact. 

If parents or guardians are selecting a chape- 
ron for their young charge, let them be very par- 
ticular as to the past record of the lady. If she 
has ever been talked about, ever suffered the bad 
reputation of flirt or coquette, do not think of 
placing her in that position. Clubs have long 
memories, and the fate of more than one young 
heiress has been imperiled by an injudicious 
choice of chaperon. If any woman should have 
a spotless record, and admirable and respected 
character, it should be the chaperon. It will tell 
if she have not. Certain needy women who have 
been ladies, and who still have some hold on so- 
ciety through their families, are always seeking 
for some young heiress whom they can batten 
upon. These women are very poor chaperons, 
and should be avoided. 

It is a point which demands attention on the 
part of careless American mothers, this business 
of chaperonage. No mother should be oblivious 
of her duties in this respect. It does not imply 
that she doubts her daughter’s honor and truth, 
or that she thinks her daughter needs watching, 
but it is proper and respectable and necessary 
that she should appear by her daughter’s side in 
society. The world is full of traps. No one can 
be too careful of the reputation of a young lady. 

And it improves the tone of society vastly if 
an elegant and respectable woman of middle age 
accompanies every young party. It goes far 
to silence that ceaseless clatter of gossip; it is 
the antidote to scandal. It makes the air clear- 
er, and, above all, it improves the character, the 
manners, and elevates the minds of the young 
people who are so happy as to enjoy the society 
and to feel the authority of a cultivated, wise, 
and good chaperon. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHENILLE MANTLES. 


LACK silk chenille netted in large meshes is 
fashionable for summer wraps of various 
shapes. It comes in round capes of different 
depths, perhaps only covering the shoulders, or it 
may reach far below the waist, and recall the 
Talma capes of the last generation. Sometimes 
jet, steel, or gilt beads in loops are combined with 
the chenille. These cost from $10 upward. The 
fitted mantillas of chenille are very elegant and 
costly, and are used to complete the richest black 
toilettes, just as thread lace mantles formerly 
were. Sometimes only the side pieces that cover 
the arms are of chenille, while the back and front 
of the mantle are of satin Surah. A great deal 
of Spanish lace is then used for edging the wrap. 
Among other light mantles are those of thinnest 
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black net, embroidered with steel in designs like 
those of Spanish lace, A most youthful-looking 
and dressy wrap is the shirred fichu of black sat- 
in Surah. This is very short and straight in the 
back, not reaching to the waist line, and is fully 
shirred at the back of the neck. The fronts are 
narrow, but very long, reaching to the knees, 
where they also are shirred, and finished with a 
lace tassel. The only seams are the short darts 
on the shoulders, and a seam down the middle of 
the back. Around the neck are very full frills 
of Spanish lace, and there are two full ruffles on 
the edge. More stately-looking mantles have 
the sides and arm covering of Spanish net, while 
the back and fronts of satin Surah have a great 
deal of jet upon them, 


SPANISH LACE MANTLES AND SCARFS, 


The only lace mantles that find great favor are 
those of Spanish lace in large fichu shape, or else 
the regular scarf shape. Both white and black 
Spanish lace mantles are worn, the former with 
dresses of white Surah, or nuns’ veiling, or mus- 
lin, and the latter with black or colored cos- 
tumes. The fichu-mantles twenty inches deep in 
the back are large enough for ladies of medium 
size, and may be had from $22 upward. This is 
what is called in the stores “real Spanish lace,” 
but is not hand-made, and is called real merely 
because it is of silk, The large rose patterns 
peculiar to this lace are closely and evenly woven, 
and the entire outlines of these roses have a 
thread of silk run by hand to give the appear- 
ance of real or hand-made lace, The imitation 
Spanish laces are of mixed silk and worsted or 
cotton, and are very thick and clumsy when con- 
trasted with those of silk. Scarfs of Spanish 
lace, entirely of silk, and large enough to wear as 
mantles, cost from $20 to $40. Smaller fichus 
and narrower scarfs, at $10 to $20, are worn in 
the house. They are arranged in soft folds drawn 
down by the wearer to a knot low on the bust, 
and are fastened there, leaving a low pointed 
opening at the throat, or are pinned closely 
across the neck by a long scarf pin like those 
worn by gentlemen. With black lace fichus 
worn in this way nothing white is added about 
the throat, and this thin black drapery is found 
to be very becoming to most ladies. Sometimes 
the white fichus have the ends carelessly drawn 
up high on one side, and fastened there with an 
ivory satin bow, or with a bunch of natural 
flowers, 

CHINA CRAPE FICHUS, 


Small three-cornered shawls or fichus of white 
China crape, richly embroidered and finished with 
the netted Chinese fringe, are again restored to 
favor, and are worn with black, white, or colored 
toilettes for afternoon drives in the Park or at 
the country resorts. These cost only $3 or 34, 
and have suddenly become the fashion. Pale blue 
or yellow crape fichus are also used. The Can- 
ton crape shawls, covered with the beautiful Chi- 
nese needle-work that is the same on both sides, 
are also carried again as light wraps to be put 
on after a reception, or as a carriage wrap at any 
time. Very elegant Canton crape shawls are now 
sold for $50. For wraps for cool mornings in 
the country and for driving, the chuddah shawls 
imported from India remain the favorite in plain 
colors, though many with embroidered corners and 
borders are shown. Pale blue, dark red, cream, 
and many shades of drab and gray are the range 
of colors for these. The small square chuddahs 
cost from $10 to $15,while the double long shawls 
are $20 to $40, 

WHITE DRESSES, 


Short white dresses are the most elegant cos- 
tumes of the season, and are worn with or with- 
out bonnets at the most fashionable entertain- 
ments. White satin Surah is the material most 
used, and in some instances this is covered en- 
tirely with white Spanish net, and has flounces of 
Spanishlace, White gros grain dresses that have 
been worn a season, and lack the lustre of the 
satin-finished fabrics, are also veiled in this way 
with the Spanish net in close small figures, or 
else in large figures that are very thickly wrought. 
Pearl passementerie is the trimming that combines 
best with Spanish lace, and is sometimes seen on 
the fine white wool dresses as well as on those of 
silk orsatin. A surplice basque with transparent 
lace sleeves and a bouffant skirt drapery is the 
design for such dresses. The fine white wool 
stuffs such as nuns’ veiling, or the slightly hea- 
vier French buntings, are more simply made. For 
instance, a pretty blonde, with reddish gold hair, 
wears a pleated white nuns’ veiling without lace 
(except at the throat and wrists), with the only 
color a Roman scarf of pale shades and of great 
width, which is passed around the hips, and tied 
behind in a large bow with ends. The basque is 
laid in very fine lengthwise tucks that lap over 
each other; the sleeves are also tucked, and the 
entire skirt is pleated from waist to foot in one 
set of pleats instead of in separate flounces, Two 
tiny pleatings at the foot scarcely show at all, and 
are not meant to be seen, but are to support the 
deep pleating and to serve as a balayeuse.. The 
round hat worn with this dress is a wide straight- 
brimmed peasant hat of rough white straw, with 
a tall crown sloping narrower at the top. The 
brim has a pleated red velvet facing, and the crown 
is surrounded with shaded red ostrich tips that 
curl outward toward the brim. The parasol is 
red Surah, covered with frills of white Spanish 
lace. The gloves are tan-colored undressed kid, 
very long, and wrinkled on the arms, and the only 
jewelry is a long scarf pin with a gold ball head, 
in which is a small diamond, a sapphire, and a 
ruby. Other white wool dresses for quite young 
ladies are made up in Marguerite style. The plain 
bodice is laced behind, covers the hips plainly, 
and is cut low and round about the throat, and 
filled in with gathered net and a lace ruffle. The 
tight sleeves have a puff high on the armhole and 
on the elbow. The skirt is without flounces, but 
may be pleated, and has the over-skirt very full 





in soft folds that are caught up high on one side 
by thick white cord. A bag or pocket is placed 
on this side where the drapery is shortest. Young 
ladies’ graduating dresses are made similar to 
those just described, or else of mull that may be 
embroidered with silk in the sprigs seen in India 
muslins, or else elaborately trimmed with the Mi- 
racourt lace that has designs as effective as those 
of Spanish lace. The batiste embroideries are 
also used for trimming these dresses. Ata fash- 
ionable New York school the twelve “ girl gradu- 
ates” dressed independently each of the other, and 
to suit her own taste and means, A white nuns’ 
veiling dress, with a basque and fichu edged with 
Languedoe lace, a deep apron, and pleated skirt 
was one of the prettiest and simplest of these 
dresses. Another, of white satin Surah, was elab- 
orate with pearl passementerie, a high Medicis 
collar, and sleeves of Spanish lace. A third dress, 
of white India muslin, had sprigs of white silk 
embroidery all over it. Most of the dresses had 
wide sashes of white satin Surah ribbon passed 
around the waist in a soft wide belt, and tied in 
a large bow at the waist line behind. All were 
high on the shoulders, most of them were pointed 
surplice fronts, and all were short round skirts es- 
caping the floor, and showing the low black slip- 
pers or half-high shoes, Some of these young 
ladies wore tan-colored undressed kid gloves, while 
others wore white kid, or long mitts of white lace. 


HAIR-DRESSING, 


Both low and high coiffures are worn, with a 
preference for the former, but the style depends 
entirely on the wearer. With long faces the 
hair is dressed low behind and very broadly, 
reaching from ear to ear, so that it may be seen 
from the front. With a broad face and short 
neck, and also for a very short person, the hair 
is drawn to the top or crown of the head, and 
massed there. The stylish low coiffure is made 
of two small switches twisted togéther in a sort 
of coil, having a narrow curve at the top, and 
being broad below, with a curve reaching close 
behind each ear; this gives the effect of many 
small soft puffs, and is completed by placing a 
short, very thick curl on each side quite near the 
ear. This is meant for full dress, and looks well 
with the front hair arranged in the fluffy English 
way that is again in fashion; instead of rings, or 
curls, or water waves, the short hair above the 
forehead is picked apart, and almost each sepa 
rate hair allowed to stand outward, and this fluffi- 
ness is confined, though not flattened, by an invis- 
ible net. The newest false fronts provided to 
save a lady’s own hair are now prepared in this 
fluffy style, with some long hair attached to pass 
over the back of the head into the back hair in 
the most natural way Ladies who have a good 
suit of hair,and do not use switches, tie their 
back hair about the middle of the back of the 
head, and make a figure 8 toward each ear. For 
morning and plain oceasions the hair is twisted 
into a very flat coil close against the head, and 
this is placed very low; or else the plait of three 
tresses is passed back and forth between the ears 
quite down on the nape of the neck, and the front 
hair is simply waved in loose natural-looking 
waves, The water waves close to the face are 
abandoned, and ladies who want to wear the hair 
parted in the middle put it up on pins at night 
to make loose waves. If perspiration takes out 
these waves, they provide two or three little pieces 
of natural curly hair made up on foundation, and 
thrust these under their own front hair on the 
forehead; the wearer’s own hair may come out 
of crimps by moisture, but the additional locks 
will not, if made of hair that waves naturally. 
For high coiffures two soft loose-looking coils 
are twisted across the top of the head, and the 
front hair is arranged in the fluffy way already 
described, This fluffiness does not suit all faces, 
and is apt to suggest at once Du Maurier’s cari- 
catures of English esthetes ; and many ladies re- 
tain the becoming Montague curves and waved 
bangs, although the most fashionable hair-dress- 
ers say there shall be no rings, no curls, no locks 
upon the forehead, The elaborate coiffures re- 
ported from Paris are not yet adopted here, and 
the most fashionable women wear the simplest 
styles, appearing at ceremonious entertainments 
with merely a small low coil and fluffy front hair, 
with the sole ornament a low comb that has a 
riviére of diamonds for its heading., Ladies who 
have lost their front hair conceal baldness by one 
of the excellent front pieces that are now made 
on self-adjustable foundations, held in place by 
a spring, that can be put on without hair-pins, 
and are easily kept in place; these are made up 
with hair that waves naturally, some of which 
falls forward from a cross parting, and the re- 
mainder goes back on the head. Those who 
have so little back hair that they can not wear a 
switch, or are not successful in arranging the 
hair stylishly, buy the self-adjustable chignon, 
formed of curls or braids, and also held in place 
by a spring; or else the multiform, which serves 
for both front and back hair, and may be arranged 
in the simplest or in the most elaborate manner, 
and which is very light, weighing only three ounces, 
Ladies with gray hair wear loose waves in frent, 
with twisted coils or low braids behind, or else 
they retain the Pompadour roll so becoming above 
a low broad Greek forehead. All dyes are hap- 
pily out of use for old and young alike, and 
though young people have a preference for tawny 
and reddish gold hair, the still better fashion for 
being natural prevails in hair as in many other 
things, 

CHILDREN’S HAIR, 

Bangs for children’s hair are not now cut from 
ear to ear, as they have been, but are merely 
across the forehead, and any side bangs not yet 
grown out are brushed up, and put in with the 
back hair, which is combed straight back, and 
tied by a ribbon that passes around the head, 
Tying the hair in a bunch behind or on top of the 
head has been abandoned, as it makes bald spots 
back of the ears or on top of the head. It is 





then allowed to hang, flowing straight without 
crimps. If it is inclined to curl, it is put in 
about five loose soft curls that hang behind. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT HAIR. 

Hair wears lighter, and is changed by perspi- 
ration ; hence, in selecting false hair, it should be 
dark enough to begin with. The hair on the tem- 
ples and forehead is lighter than that further 
back, and to be well matched requires lighter ad- 
ditional hair than that chosen for a switch. 
Brushing is the best stimulant for the hair, and 
should be done twice a day; fifty strokes in the 
morning, and again in the evening, passing the 
hand over the hair occasionally between strokes, 
is commended by ladies who have retained hand- 
some hair beyond middle age. The ends of the 
hair should be clipped once a month to keep it 
thick and even, To do this thoroughly, the hair 
should be taken up in tresses, and a comb drawn 
through each tress, beginning at the roots, and 
doubling the hair around the comb, so that in 
passing the short ends will be seen, and can be 
clipped. To prevent the hair falling out after an 
illness, six inches should be cut off, and after 
this for three or four months half an inch should 
be cut off each month. The cheap hair of which 
so much is sold is usually unwholesome stuff; it 
is not always real hair, and if genuine, is not 
taken from the heads of living persons; finally, 
it does not prove to be cheap, for it is unclean, 
easily mats and snarls, and is so brittle that it 
does not wear well, or else so stiff that it is un- 
wieldy; hence it is not cheap at any price. To 
test the quality of the hair, rub the ends of the 
switch between the fingers, and if good, it will 
fall away out of the hand entirely; but if of in- 
ferior quality, it will snarl and mat together. A 
microscope may also be used to show if the ends 
of the hair are turned the wrong way. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress goods, to Messrs. A. T. Srew- 
art & Co,; ARNotp, ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & 
Taytor; and James McCreery & Co.; and for 
hair, to L.SHaw; W J. Barker; and Heimer & 
GLuTH. 





PERSONAL. 


In a recent issue the London Publishers’. Circu- 
lar pays the following appreciative tribute to 
the lately deceased publisher Tuomas Consta- 
BLE. ‘ We have to record with deep regret the 
death of Mr. THomas ConsTaBLe, the senior 
partner of Tomas ConsTaB_Le & Son, of Edin- 
burgh, which occurred on Thursday, May 26. 
The name of ConsTaBLE is forever associated 
with that of Sir WaLter Scott. THomas, tle 
son of ARCHIBALD, of Scort notoriety, endeared 
himself to all that knew him on both sides of 
the Tweed; he wrote a most delightful biogra- 
pby of his father, and in many other ways made 
himself known in literary circles. We have 
much satisfaction in recording from the pages 
of the Scotsman some records of our esteemed 
friend: ‘The death of ‘THomas CONSTABLE car- 
ries sad tidings into many homes in Edinburgh, 
where his sweet and genial nature has been so 
long known and so highly valued, His death 
was not, indeed, unexpected, for it is now nine 
weeks since he was stricken down with what 
appeared to be typhoid fever, while visiting his 
brother, the Rev, Joun ConsTaB ie, at Marston 
Biggott Rectory. But the very length of the 
illness left his friends room to hope that his ro- 
bust frame might yet cast off the disease. It 
was not to be, however. Tuomas CONSTABLE 
will no longer be seen in our streets, nor will he 
brighten our social gatherings any more. For 
quietly though his life was passed among us, 
his presence made itself known in many direc- 
tions, and in all of them it tended to broaden and 
to sweeten thoughts. There are a good many 
men of more seeming importance who would be 
much less missed than THomas ConsTABLE will 
be; for we have no superfluity of that culture 
and refinement and charity which formed the 
striking features of his character. Altogether 
THoMas CONSTABLE was a man of worth and 
“light and sweetness,” such as we can ill afford 
to lose in these days, which are not remarka- 
ble in Edinburgh for either sweetness or light. 
There are those left behind him who are mourn- 
ing to-day as the general community can not be 
expected to mourn, But of this they may be 
sure, that all round them, on every hand, there 
are many warm friends of his who also feel that 
something has gone out of their life which makes 
a perceptible blank there, and who will not soon 
forget the portly and picturesque form or the 
gentle and loving soul that helped so much to 
brighten and to sweeten Edinburgh society in 
these latter days,.’” 

—Mile. De Guyrta, who recently died from a 
tumble in the sawdust at the London Hippo- 
drome, was a wealthy countess, who disliked her 
husband, and believed that by assuming the rdle 
of circus-rider she would drive him to seek a 
divorce. Her diamonds, which were supposed 
to be paste, were found to be real. 

—As a boy, it is said that GAMBETTA was a 
noisy chatter-box, short and stout, and so lazy 
that he remained two years in the lowest class 
at school, though another authority declares he 
was a wonderful Latin scholar, 

—The birth-place of Dr. J. G. HoLLanpD was 
Belchertown, Massachusetts. 

—The Massachusetts Regent on the board 
which governs Mount Vernon is Miss ALice 
LoneFe.Low, of Cambridge, daughter of the 
poet. 

—Rosa Bonuevr is fifty-eight years old; she 
has often been paid at the rate of five hundred 
dollars a day for painting, and she sent her first 
picture to the Salon when but nineteen. 

—The wife of our newly appointed minister to 
France was Miss ANNA Street, the favorite 
niece of ALFRED B. Street, the poet-librarian 
who has just died at Albany, New Fork. 

—When in Tunis, BensJamin Constant, the 
artist, was allowed to visit the “Light of the 
Harem” as a medical man, and enter the se- 
raglio. 

—On the nut-wood cover of Don1zetT1’s piano, 
which is exhibited at the national exhibition at 
Munich, is a copper plate, on which this passage 
from a letter of his to his brother-in-law is en- 
graved: ‘‘ Never sell for any price whatever, this 

iano-forte.._ In it is inclosed all my musical life 

‘om 1822. Here you may hear the murmurs of 





Anna Bolena, Maria di Rohan, Fausta, Lucia 
Roberti, Ajo Furioso, Belisario, Marino Faliero, F 
Martiri Castello, Ugo, Pazzi Pia Rudenz. Oh, let 
it live as long as [ live! I lived with this the 
period of hope, of conjugal life, of home. It 
heard my joys; it saw my tears, my delusions, 
my honors; and may it be eternally to thy daugh- 
ter a dowry of a thousand thoughts, sad and 
gay!” 

—WILLIAM PENN has four descendants living 
in this country—Dr. PENN GASKELL SKILLEON, 
Colonel Peter Penn GaskeLL HAL, and two 
boys who are related on their mother’s side. 

—A ring with the head of Diopueng, the friend 
of ALEXANDER the Great, cut on yellow carnel- 
ian, by PERGOTELES, 323 before Clirist, he being 
the only person allowed to take a likeness of the 
king or of Diopuene during the twelve years 
of ALEXANDER’S reign, is the property of a gen- 
tleman residing at Markton, County Dublin, 
Ireland. There are but two other rings of the 
kind in existence. 

—Lord BEaconsFIELD, it is reported, never 
owned a single square yard of ground in the 
place which gave a title to his wife and himself. 
lhe peerage which Groree IIL. was to bestow 
upon the only son of BurKg, who died prema- 
turely, would have taken its name from Beacons- 
field, and Mr. DisRagxi chose it when he had to 
select a title fur his wife, to emphasize his con- 
nection with the county associated with his 
Parliamentary triumphs, and to show his admi- 
ration for the great statesman whom he had 
tried to follow. 

—A handsome monument to the memory of 
Lieutenant-Commander Wiiu1am B. CusHine, 
who blew up the rebel ram Albemarle, at Plym- 
outh, North Carolina, in 1864, has been erected 
in Fredonia, Chautauqua County, by his widow. 

—General James WILSON, who died at his 
house in Keene, New Hampshire, June 5, in his 
eighty-fourth year, was in his day one of the 
most conspicuous men in his State as a success- 
ful lawyer and sagacious politician. He was 
much in public life, having been for sixteen 
years a member of the State Legislature, and for 
two terms in Congress. In 1850 he went to 
California, where he practiced law for seventeen 
years, finally returning to end his days in his na- 
tive place, where he was highly honored for his 
brilliant talents and unblemished character. He 
was the father of the well-known authoress, Mrs. 
M. E. W. SHerwoopn, of New York city. 

—The English sculptor J. E. Bozum is mak- 
ing a group in white statuary marble of the late 
Princess ALicge and her daughter, the features 
having been copied from original portraits, for 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, the husband of the 
Princess ALICE, which will be sent to Darmstadt. 

—The head of the Archeological School of 
Art, ALMA TapeMa, is English by citizenship, 
French by art, and Dutch by birth. 

—A liluc-tree in Deertield, Maine, is claimed 
by AuGustus Tate to be a hundréd years old. 
What generations of lilae chains it must have 
supplied for the little Tares! 

— BISMARCK hardly speaks of MoTLey without 
tears, Mr. HEALY, the artist, tells us. 

—The last survivor of the grenadier battalion 
which accompanied NaPo.Leon [. to Elba, after 
his first abdication at Fontainebleau, Jacques 
RAYMOND, died in Paris the other day at the age 
of ninety-six. 

—An encaustic tile, once belonging to the 
Blackerne Palace of the Byzantine emperors, 
the figures upon it, represented by Greek letters, 
placing its manufacture at a remote date, has 
been discovered at “far Stamboul.”’ 

—STANLEY, the African travelicr, is mentioned 
as a very picturesque conversationalist. 

—A native of Palestine, James RosENDALE, 
who is travelling through this country with a 
party of Arabs, was lately shown the two in- 
scriptions on the sword of Captain Mites STan- 
DISH, of Plymouth, one of which he pronounces 
to be ancient Cutie Arabic, and the other medi- 
val Arabic; the last he translates, ‘‘ With peace 
God ruled His slaves — creatures], and 
with the judgment of His arm he troubled the 
mighty of the wicked and evil of the wicked.” 
It is one of the oldest and most valuable arms 
in existence, he says, and dates back three or 
four hundred years before Christ. 

—The Academic Choir at Vienna elected Hans 
BauaTKa, who is to conduct the Chicago Saeng- 
erfest in June, as its ieader when he was only 
seventeen. 

—A lady has been chosen as church-warden in 
the parish of Canon Trevor, at Beeford, England. 

—A hundred offers of marriage have fallen to 
the lot of Miss Mackay, daughter of the Ameri- 
can Cresus, who has doubtless charms, both 
solid and otherwise. 

—‘* Runnymede”’ is the name of Mr. Evarts’s 
farm near Windsor, Vermont. 

— Professor Watson, of Cambridge, has named 
a new species of pedicularis, Pedicularis firbishe, 
for Miss Kate Fursisa, of Brunswick, Maine, 
who discovered it at Aroostook, and who is the 
first woman to receive such an honor. Miss 
FurBIsH has been making a collection of the 
flowers of Maine for some years, and painting 
them, and has some eight hundred specimens 
already. 

—An American girl, who is now attending the 
physiological lectures of Professor Vircnow, is 
the first female student ever admitted into the 
University of Berlin. 

—The editor of the North and South American, 
Madame L, J. VeLasquez, has just completed 
arrangements to establish an agricultural college 
in the republic of Nicaragua, Central America. 

—On the marriage in London lately of Miss 
Beaumont to the Hon. CopLtestong Bamp- 
FYLDE, the bride’s veil of old Meclilin lace, worth 
its weight in diamonds, had once belonged to 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, and was the gift of Lady 
POLTIMORE. 

—Karte FIe_p says that her Dress Reform Bu- 
reau is now ready to take orders for everything, 
from a needle to a white elephant. It is hard 
to say what part the elephant could play, unless 
to supply a trunk when the bureau was over- 
stocked. 

—Miss Buckstong, daughter of the late Lon- 
don manager, is the original of Mr. M1Luats’s 
‘Cinderella’ and ‘*Sweetest Eyes were Ever 
Seen.” 

—The rehearsals at Berlin of Herr WAGNER’s 
Ring der Nibelungen were conducted with such 
privacy that the composer himself was not ask- 
ed to be present, and even the Crown Prince, 
who wished to attend, was told that he would 
only receive an imperfect impression of the gen- 
eral performance, which it was hoped he would 
honor with his presence. 
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Russe Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 


Tue top of this sofa cushion is ornamented with embroidery on a black 


satin foundation. Fig. 2 gives the design for the border 
5 


No. VL, Fig. 30, in next week’s Supplement, that for the centre. 
lines of the designs are transferred to the satin, and the work is executed 
with embroidery silk in several shades of olive, red, blue, pink, brown, and 
The double lines in chain stitch on each side of the border are 
worked with light and dark olive silk, the oblong chain stitch figures between 
them with brown, and the lozenges are worked in pairs with pink, heliotrope, 


heliotrope. 


Fig. 2.—Movrnine Bonnet. 
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Sranp with Work-Baskers. 


centre is edged with gold cord caught down with black 
silk, and the knotted stitches are worked with blue. The 
rest of the figure is worked in the manner shown in the 
illustration with pink and olive silks. In the figure on 
each side midway between the corners, for which the de- 
sign will be given on page 452, Bazar No, 29 of the current 
volume, the tip is worked with heliotrope as in the low- 
est point of the corner figure, the cross seams are in red 
sill, and the sides are covered in darning stitch with pink 
aad wiih blue silk, and edged in stem stitch with a dark: 
er ehade o1 the color with which they are covered; the 
net-work at the centre consists of olive silk stretched 
between opposite sides and caught down at points of in- 
tersection with stitches in a lighter shade; and the part 
between the cross seams is worked with brown silk. 
The centre is worked in a corresponding manner in the 
colors designated on the design. The sides of the cush- 
jon are covered with puffed black satin, and trimmed 
with cord and tassels in which the colors used in the em- 
broidery intcrmingle. 


Waste-paper Basket. 
‘ms tight brown willow-ware basket is sixteen inches 
iu height and eleven inches in diameter, and is bordered 


Sofa Cushion.—Darning and Satin Stitch, and P 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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and the corner, and 
The out- 


Fig. 1.—Movrnine Bonner. 


red, and blue silk in turn, 
in satin stitch. The 
lowest point of the 
corner is covered in 
darning stitch 
with fourfold 
threads of 
heliotrope 
silk in 


No. 36, Vol. XIII. Ev- 
ery ten of the hanging 
loops at the bottom 
of the border are 
caught together, 
twisted, and 
fastened to 
a ball 
made 























the man- 
ner shown 

in Fig. 2, and 
edged in stem 
stitch with a dark- 

er shade of the same 
color. The point on 
each side of this is cover- 

ed with double threads of 
light brown silk stretched 

from side to side, and caught 
down in the manner shown in 
the illustration with a darker 
shade of brown, and is edged 
with a still darker shade of the 
same color in stem stitch. The 


edged 















round, — 1 










picot round in crochet. 
Fig. 2.—DestGn For 
Sora Cusuion, Fic. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Sora Cusnion.—Darnine anp Satin Srrtcu, anp Port Russe 
EmBrowery,—See Fig. 2.—[For design see next Supplement, No, VL, Fig. 30.] 


of gray wool. 

The top of the 
lower border is 
with four 

rounds in crochet of 
wool in the same shade, 
worked as follows: 
single 
around every loop. 

rounds.—1 double crochet on ev- 
ery stitch in the preceding round. 
The top of the upper border is stud- 
ded with balls, and edged with a 
Half of the 
balls are worked with light gray, 
and half with dark gray wool, and 


Ist 
crochet 
2d-4th 





JULY 9, 1881. 





nine inches deep with brown woollen canvas that is interwoven with gold 
thread and ornamented with embroidery. The design for the embroid- 
ery will be given in next week’s Supplement. 
ferred to the material, and the flowers are worked with blue Arrasene 
wool in three shades in satin stitch; the centre is worked with brown 
crewel wool, and the radiating stitches and the button-hole stitch edge 
around the petals are in light gray silk.. The stems and the outlines of 
the leaves are worked in stem stitch with brown crewel wool, and the 
leaves are filled in with brown silk in herring-bone stitch. 
edged at the bottom with two borders in gimp crochet, worked with 
brown tapestry wool in the manner shown by Fig. 3 on page 564, Bazar 


The outlines are trans- 


The canvas is 





Fig. 2. 
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Waste-Parer Basket. 
For design see next Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 56. 


light and dark balls alternate in the border as shown in 
the illustration. The basket is lined with gray cash- 
mere, which is edged at the top with brown cord. Cords 
worked in chain stitch with brown wool are twined 
about the handles, and finished at the ends with gray 
balls, singly and in clusters. 


Charms for Watch Chains, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show two useful little charms designed 
to be worn on the watch chain. The knife, Fig. 1, con- 
tains blades of various kinds and a small corkscrew, 
and Fig. 2 represents a lead-pencil of a novel design. 


Stand with Work-Baskets. 

Tus stand, which is of wicker-work, varnished light 
brown, supports two square shallow baskets, the upper 
one being furnished with a handle. The bottom of each 
of the baskets is lined with peacock blue velvet, em- 
broidered with tapestry wool and filoselle in various 
colors. The sides of the baskets are lined with old gold 
satin, which is gathered along both edges, and are edged 
inside and outside with colored galloon. Similar gal- 
loon, to which tassels of wool in the same colors are 
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knotted, borders the lower edge of each basket. 
Strands of colored wool are wound about the 
handle as seen in the illustration, 


Lace Fichu. 

Tuts lace fichu consists of a black net founda- 
tion, which is completely covered in the manner 
shown in the illus- 
tration with lapping 
rows of black lace 
four inches wide, in 
which the design 
figures are woven 
with white silk. At- 
tached to the pleat- 
ed fronts of the 
fichu are scarf-like 
ends thirteen inches 
wide and twenty- 
seven inches long, 
which are com 
of four rows of the 
lace set together 
with the straight 
edges turned toward 
the middle. Black 
satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide 
is arranged in loops 
along the middle of 
each end, covering 
the edges of the in- 
ner rows of lace, 
and terminates in a 
bow at the bottom. 
A black satin collar 
edged with lace is 
joined to the top of 
the fichu, and loops 
and ends of black 
satin ribbon trim it 
at the front and 
back. Three steel 
clasps hold together 
the front edge as 
seen in the illus- 
tration. 
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Foulard and 

Surah Dress. 

Tue skirt of this 
dress is bordered 
with a dark blue 
Surah pleating sur- 
mounted by a puff 
and a deeper pleat- 
ing of similar mate- 
rial, over which fall 
long tabs of flow- 
ered foulard. The 
foulard over-skirt is 
draped high on the 
left side, and edged 
across the front 
with wide cream-col- 
ored Spanish lace. 
The Surah basque 
is square at the 
neck, and is pro- 
vided with a shirred 
plastron of the same 
material, which is 
disclosed between 
the pointed tabs into 
which the fronts are 
cut. The sleeves 
are made of Span- 
ish lace, and the 
neck and pockets 
of the basque are 
edged with similar 
narrow lace, 


Satin Bridal 
Toilette. 


Tuts white satin 
dress consists of a 
trimmed skirt with 
a train, and a point- 
ed basque which is 
laced in the back, 
The skirt is border- 
ed with a narrow 
pleating, headed by 
a bias strip of sat- 
in, which is shirred 
six times at inter- 
vals of three-quar- 
ters of an inch, two 
inches and a half 
from the lower edge, 
the satin forming 
small puffs between 
the shirring, and is 
flatly pleated at the 
top. The front of 
the simulated. over- 
skirt is edged with 
Irish lace; it is 
draped on the right 
side in such a man- 
ner as to form a ro- 
sette of the mate- 
rial, which is sur- 
rounded by a half- 
wreath of orange 
blossoms and leaves 
with pendent sprays. 
The draped back 
breadths are pleat- 
ed at the top, and cut in long narrow tabs at the 
bottom, which are turned up at the ends to form 
loops. The basque has a pointed shirred plas- 
tron and a flaring collar; the latter is covered 
with lace, which extends along the edge of the 
plastron. The half-long sleeves are bordered at 
the elbow and the armhole with shirred puffs, 
and are edged with lace. 
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Brooches, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 436, 

Tue brooches Figs. 1 and 2, each of which 
represents part of a branch with leaves and fruit 
in colored gold and enamel, show some of the 
styles now in vogue for this useful adjunct to a 
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lady’s dress, which, after having been for some 
time abandoned, again enjoys high favor. 


Mourning Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 436. 
Tur frame of the black grenadine bonnet, Fig. 
1, is five inches wide at the middle of the crown 
and an inch and a half wide at the ends; it is 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





wired, covered with lining silk, and completed by 
two stiff bands three-quarters of an inch wide 
and seven inches long, which are attached by one 
end at the middle of the back, joined to each 
other for two inches of their length, and attach- 
ed by the other end to the back on each side. 
The front of the bonnet is edged with side-pleat- 


ing three-quarters of an inch wide, made of a | 


strip of grenadine taken double, and is covered 
With lapping folds of similar material, over which 
fall two rows of chenille fringe an inch and a 
half wide, the strands terminating in jet drops. 
Two scarfs, each four inches wide and thirty-five 
inches long, of grenadine taken double, are fast- 


| dle of the 
ened on the back of the crown, cross each other | strings on the sides. 





over the two bands, and form the strings, A 
large double bow of like material is set on the 
back of the crown, covering the edge of the last 
fold and the ends of the scarfs, 

The stiff frame of the bonnet Fig. 2 is covered 
with several layers of black grenadine. The brim 
is faced with black silk, and is edged with a dou. 
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ble grenadine side-pleating on the inside, and with 
narrow folds of like material on the outside. A 
scarf of bias grenadine taken double, which is 
edged along one side with chenille and jet fringe 
headed by four narrow folds, is folded about the 
crown, the ends crossing each other at the mid- 
front, and terminating under the 
The strings are of grena- 
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dine taken double, thirty inches long and four 
inches and a half wide, and are trimmed at the 
ends with fringe. 

The frame of the bonnet Fig. 3 is covered with 
English crape, and over this with black grena- 
dine. The brim is faced with black lining silk, 
and bordered on the outside with alternating nar- 
row folds of English crape and grenadine, headed 
by a milliner’s fold of the former material. A 
bandeau of grenadine, bordered in the same man- 
ner, is arranged around the crown of the bonnet. 
The strings are of grenadine taken double, four 
inches wide and thirty-three inches long, and are 
bordered an inch and a quarter deep along the 
back edge and the lower end with English crape. 





SICK HEADACHE. 
A HYGIENIC LOVE STORY. 


OCKS had crowed and hens had cackled for 
a full hour at least. This was a world of 
scratching, they said to themselves, and eggs were 
not built inaday. Early to bed and early to rise 
make fowls healthy and lively and wise. The 
robins in the apple-trees, the swallows in the 
barn, the little brown pheebes that held town- 
meetings in the meadow, had been piping and 
trilling that it was day, day, day, till they half 
expected to hear the noon bell ringing. The shy 
quail in the hedge-row had called their warning 
of “hot and dry, hot and dry,” over and over, to 
any ears that would listen. The spiders had long 
since hung out their glittering webs a-drying on 
the wild-rose bushes. The bells of the morning- 
glory, blue and pink and purple, had swung for 
hours outside the buttery window, before the de- 
linquent Aunt Larkin lifted the latch and enter- 
ed, not as her wont was, quickly, as with desire, 
but on leaden feet of dull resolve, and looking 
white as her own linen. 

There stood the row of milk-pails waiting to 
be emptied, to be washed, to be spread in the sun, 
already fierce and hot outside. There was the 
long array of pans mantling with yellow cream. 
There, in the corner, waited the exacting churn, 
the dasher leaning toward her hand with what 
seemed a malevolent readiness, As she took up 
the skimmer the kitchen clock struck six. 

“@Oh dear,” sighed Aunt Larkin, “‘mornin’ 
lost, evenin’ crossed,’ ” 

But when, with conscientious care, she had 
stripped the third pan of its rich abundance, she 
Jaid down her weapons, so to speak, and capitu- 
lated to the one foe able to conquer that resolved 
soul. 

“Thanny,” she called, at the foot of the stairs. 

“Yes, mother,” answered a cheerful voice from 
among the lilac bushes, and a brown curly head, 
set on the slender shoulders of young manhood, 
showed itself in the doorway. “ What, another 
of the evil brood! Go straight to bed, mother. 
I'll go right over for Obadiah’s Sarah. And I'll 
make you some tea, and manage my own break- 
fast. Don’t you worry about me. But you see I 
was right, mother. You must have a girl. Shall 
I help you up stairs ?” 

“No, dear. You just see to yourself. The 
coffee’s ready, and the bread’s in the stone pot, 
and there’s plenty of doughnuts, and a currant 
pie, and dried beef, and cheese in the buttery; 
and if you want to fry yourself a slice of meat, 
there’s the fat in the red jar, and the veal’s out 
in the spring-house.” 

But though the mother-instinct insisted on thus 
making the way easy for its young, human nature 
shuddered at this catalogue, and poor Aunt Lar- 
kin staggered to her bed too horribly ill to speak 
again for hours. Sight and sound were alike 
dreadful. The swift jingle of the wooing bobo- 
link swinging outside in the golden ropes of the 
laburnum pierced her sensitive ears like the steely 
clash of swords. And the droning hum of bees, 
plunging deep in the white sweetness of the sy- 
ringas, was as the bray of a trombone. Her heavy 
limbs ached, to ache the more as she tried to rest 
them in new positions. It seemed to her that the 
deadly nausea was in her feet, in her arms, in 
her spine—everywhere. 

That the entrance of any human being, even her 
beloved Thanny, would be unendurable, she knew. 
But oh, if some phantom, some invisible, inaudi- 
ble agency, would but turn the swivel of the blind, 
where a ray of abhorrible sunlight was already 
creeping in! How could she ever have let that 
bottle of Bohemian glass stand on her bureau, 
evea though Thanny had given it her, filled with 
cologne for her poor head! Its vivid red seemed 
to smite her through the cloud of dull pain above 
her brows. And if she shut her eyes, it did but 
glare the redder. Thanny brought her the tea, 
and it was vile. Presently Obadiah’s Sarah came 
creeping in with demonstrative quietness, in shoes 
that creaked and gown that crackled, to set down 
a tinkling tray by the bedside. Aunt Larkin, 
who would have mourned over a lie as over a lost 
soul, had she been capable of telling one, feigned 
sleep to dismiss that amiable vandal. But when 
she opened her eyes and saw the yellow butter, 
the deep blue plate, the brown toast, the red milk 
pitcher, the black earthen tea-pot, she felt that 
sex alone, not gratitude nor Christian grace, bri- 
died her tongue from profane and vain babbling. 

Meantime, Nature, who did not include sick 
headache, or any other mortal malady, in her 
scheme of existence, went about her usual busi- 
ness, The sun mounted higher and higher, cattle 
browsed, sheep fattened, buds blossomed, crops 
grew. Among these the plantage at the village 
academy flourished apace. Here lay the daily toil 
of Mr. Nathan Larkin, assistant principal, a sensi- 
tive, conscientious fellow, of indomitable will, 
loving work, and toiling to kindle in duller brains 
and lighter natures his own enthusiasm and his 
own resolve. The Reverend Edward Granniss, 
D.D., Ph.D., LL.D., principal of the Quaboag 
Seminary, being a gentlemen of phlegmatic tem- 
perament, much addicted to heavy dinners at 
noonday, was quite willing to let his esteemed 





young friend do most of the pulling of the double 
team, especially through the hard places, though 
simply for his own improvement, of course. 

Thus the youth, taking no rest, spending of his 
intense personality with prodigal readiness, inher- 
iting from his mother a set of tense and swift- 
responding nerves, found himself beset, once a 
fortnight or so, by the same fiend, sick headache, 
which had devastated years of her useful life. 
He was young and heroic. Sometimes he could 
grapple with it, hold it still, and, thus hampered, 
go through the routine of his work after a dull 
fashion. Sometimes he yielded, undergoing tor- 
tures greater than his mother’s, as his imagina- 
tion was more vivid. But, either way, he counted 
a month out of each year an unredeemed sacri- 
fice to this Moloch. 

On this summer day he felt wonderfully alert 
and alive. The boys thought he made Cesar 
and the Anabasis almost interesting, with his 
vivid sketch of the splendid life of the republic, 
and his showing up of hot-headed Cyrus, and 
cool, cruel, able Artaxerxes, “ long-memoried” for 
his wrongs. But in secret he was much dis- 
quieted. For Miss Allis Putnam was to come 
that afternoon, and he felt that his poor mother 
would “worry” more than was needful. Not 
that he had not his own misgivings. <A strong- 
minded young woman who had graduated first in 
her class from the medical college, and walked 
the hospitals abroad for a year, who had written 
a prize treatise on some disgusting and sangui- 
nary subject, and no doubt practiced vivisection, 
should be, te his thinking, though for quite oppo- 
site reasons, like Wordsworth’s Lucy, 


“A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.” 


He fancied he knew how she would look: 
slight, sandy-complexioned, her light character- 
less hair very neat and wholly uninteresting, her 
dress very upright and uncompromising about 
the biases, collars and cuffs prim and spotless— 
no “sweet neglect” about her, nor even-“ th’ adul- 
teries of art,” which, notwithstanding Ben Jon- 
son, he thought most bewitching. She was so 
distant a cousin that kinship had not made the 
invitation obligatory. But his mother had dear- 
ly loved her mother, and when that gentle widow 
wrote that her dear Allis had returned, and that 
she longed to have her ever-beloved Candace 
know her before she settled down to her profes- 
sion, the ever-beloved and ever-obliging Candace 
replied at once that the young traveller should 
be made welcome. 

A caravan of unexpected guests could not upset 
Aunt Larkin’s perfect order, nor find her garrison 
unprovisioned. But she confided to Thanny that 
she “expected a girl ’t bad lived to Paris would 
find their way of livin’ dreadful old-fashioned and 
common.” And he guessed that she secretly 
dreaded the incursion, as he did. Polite he would 
certainly be, but he thought he would move his 
books out to the stable loft, and live as little as 
possible at home while Dr. Allis remained. He 
wished women would keep to their own sphere, 
and let men’s work alone. By the time the two 
sessions were over, the compositions inspected, 
all the school “ chores” done, and his face turned 
homeward, he was sure that he detested unwo- 
manly women, and of these sinners he reckoned 
female doctors chiefest. 

As he opened the kitchen door, Obadiah’s Sa- 
rah stood revealed, buxom, red-armed, good-na- 
tured, carefully straining aromatic broth into a 
china bowl. ‘“’Twas her notion,” she explained. 
“T shouldn’t never have teched the best set— 
no, nor made the soup neither—'thout tellin’. I 
took her up the toast an’ tea, ’s you said, an’ she 
never looked at’em. But she said she must take 
suthin’, an’ she made it herself. You never see 
sech a handy little thing. My! I guess the full 
soul could eat that mess. Honey-comb’s cloyin’ 
alwuz. I never see the force of that tex’, An’ 
she’s gave her some sort o’ revivin’ medicine ’t 
didn’t have no taste or smell, ’s fur ’s J see, an’ 
she’s a-settin’ up a’ready, an’ sez her headache’s 
*most gone, an’ I never knowed her out o’ bed be- 
fore in less ’n two days, when ’t really took holt 
on her.” 

What meaning even so close a translator of dif- 
ficult tongues as Mr. Nathan Larkin would have 
distilled from this speech may not be known. 
For at this pause there appeared in the opposite 
door the most satisfactory gloss imaginable. A 
fluffy head, all blonde curls, puffs, frizzes, he 
knew not what; pink cheeks; laughing brown 
eyes; shining teeth; a cambric gown that might 
have awed him, had it not been even more pic- 
turesque than fashionable; trim slippered feet 
beneath its abbreviated crispness—behold the key 
to Sarah’s voluble obscurity ! 

“T am Allis Putnam,” said the phantom of 
delight, coming forward, with frank hand out- 
stretched, “and I beg your pardon for coming un- 
announced. But we found the late train did not 
connect. And mamma said Aunt Larkin could 
not be taken at a disadvantage. Having come, 
my professional nose sniffed action at once. Sa- 
rah was the best of assistants”—shedding a brill- 
iant smile on that staring neophyte, which Nathan 
was inclined to consider a waste of riches—“ and 
between us we have really set your mother on 
her feet again. Now I’m going to administer my 
next remedy, and then you may talk with her as 
long as she'll listen. I think we can persuade 
her out on this lovely veranda.” And the doctor 
disappeared with her savory broth. 

“Don’t she beat all?” inquired the bustling 
Sarah, intent on the impending supper. “ Pooty’s 
that wild rose, an’ smarter ’n lightnin’, ’Tain’t 
strange the old doctors, that jest look owlish, an’ 
don’t do no good, don’t want women inter the 
business. They'd steal the trade in no time. 
There’s sour cream enough, an’ I told her I'd 
make some tip-top flapjacks for supper. ‘ Don’t 
you take an extry step for me, Sarah,’ she says. 
‘I’m goin’ to feast on brown-bread an’ milk while 
I stay.’ There ain’t nothin’ better ’n sour cream 





flapjacks, but she’s so ’fraid o’ givin’ trouble! 
That’s what I call a real lady.” 

If Nathan guessed that the name of this ex- 
tolled delight was written on Dr. Allis’s Index 
Expurgatorius, he nevertheless ate his own share 
with due satisfaction, and equally enjoyed the 
rich preserves, the fruity cake, the crumbling 
tarts, and the delicate, strong tea, set forth in the 
best china to honor the visitor, who, much to 
Sarah’s disappointment, elected brown-bread and 
milk, after all. 

How it was brought about neither Aunt Larkin 
nor Nathan could have told, but Obadiah’s Sarah, 
whose Declaration of Independence had always 
read that she “ wouldn’t live out for nobody,” 
found herself permanently installed in that cool 
and spotless kitchen within three days of Doctor 
Allis’s advent. Aunt Larkin having repeated for 
thirty years that she “didn’t see the sense of 
havin’ a girl clutterin’ round to pick up after,” 
and her son being accustomed to accept as final 
whatever domestic views his mother promulgated, 
received the new dispensation with submission 
on the one part and rejoicing on the other. The 
doctor’s luggage appeared to consist in great part 
of “Franklin Square” novels, and the infinite 
riches, in a little room, of the “ Half-hour Series.” 
And when Nathan came home one afternoon to 
find his mother comfortably rocking in her large 
chair on the veranda, deep in the fortunes of the 
Greatest Heiress in England, instead of stirring 
up pancakes or making button-holes, he said to 
himself, “ Allis is a witch, bless her!” Yes, al- 
ready it had gone so far that the unwomanly doc- 
tor was “ Allis” to him, And at tea this studious 
young sage, who spent all his leisure in garden- 
ing among classic roots, announced that as to- 
morrow would be Saturday, he was sure they 
could not do better than to drive over to Bethesda 
Springs, all of them, and spend an idle day in 
that great Vanity Fair. 

But to-morrow it was Nathan’s turn. His head 
was chained to his pillow with shackles of pain. 
It was seasickness, he said to himself, without 
the palsy of the will. It was fever, without the 
blessed intervals of unconsciousness. It was the 
rack, the thumb-screw, the iron boot. If the faint 
stirrings of desire might be called hope, he hoped 
his mother would not prescribe magnesia, or bring 
him the dreaded “ cup o’ tea.” 

By-and-by came Dr. Allis, with noiseless pres- 
ence, cool hands, low voice, and potent prescrip- 
tion. As the slow hours dragged on, the head- 
ache yielded grudgingly, irresolutely, with spasms 
of re-asserting power. Next day Nathan was free 
from pain, but tired out and despondent. Sitting 
in the cool dusk of the honeysuckles, he said, 
“Td give a third of my life, Allis, to buy off 
these headaches from the rest of it. Sometimes 
I think they will shut me out from any career 
whatever. Can’t you cure them, little Galen ?” 

“No, Herr Professor, not while you invite 
them, solicit them, compel them.” 

“J, Allis? I don’t give them an inch of van- 
tage. I rise early, go to bed early, don’t even 
smoke, and fight them to the death when they 
come.” 

“ Nathan, I should like to talk to you for your 
good, though you'll hate me for it. You've half 
forgotten that I am a female doctor, and as a 
person I am less objectionable than you feared. 
*Twere pity of my life to disturb this state of 
amity. But at heart I’m professional above all 
things, and you see I can’t advise your mother 
lest I seem disrespectful.” 

“* Lay on, Macduff.’ I dare say,Isha’n’t know 
when I’m hit. And if I do feel * whiff and 
wind of your fell sword,’ I won’t 9 per.” 

“ Nathan, do you know that your mother killed 
those six children whose little graves she showed 
me to-day ?” 

“ Allis !” 

“Yes; although she would have died for any 
one of them. And but that you were tougher 
fibred, as well as finer fibred, than the rest, you 
would have completed the hecatomb. Your grand- 
mother, mamma says, was exactly like your mo- 
ther, all ‘ faculty,’ energy, and thrift. She would 
clean two rooms in a day—paint, windows, and 
all—churn, get the dinner for a great family of 
‘men folks,’ take care of her children, and make 
a pair of pantaloons before bed-time. Of course 
she was ‘ worryin’,’ with all her nerves on the 
surface, and of course she had to bequeath to her 
girls this same overwrought mental and physio- 
al condition. Aunt Larkin, with less muscular 
strength than her mother, has emulated her 
achievements, and, half starved herself, has half 
starved her children, first, in their inheritance, 
and second, in their rearing.” 

“ Allis, you are wild. Mother, and grandmo- 
ther before her, made generous living a primal 
duty.” 

“That's just what I say, child. ‘Generous 
living’ is sure to be semi-starvation. You have 
had the finest of bread, and delicious, fatal ‘light 
biscuit,’ and cake, and preserves, and pastry, 
and insidious flapjacks, and rich doughnuts, and 
incessant coffee, and salt fish fried with pork 
scraps, and heavy ‘boiled dishes’ veiled in a film 
of fat, and fresh meats fried, and sausages, and 
spare-rib, spare-rib, toujours spare-rib. What 
has your brain found in this Barmecide feast ? 
What food for your delicate, tense nerves? Do 
you think it any wonder that they collapse, as it 
were, from inanition twice a month or so? All 
your life you have gorged yourself (pardon the 
expression, but I am in a temper—professional, 
of course) on hydro-carbonaceous foods, imposing 
monstrous tasks on your rebellious liver, which 
‘ strikes,’ and spreads disaffection throughout the 
ranks of its associates. You are starving for vi- 
tal phosphates. Didn’t you study physiology at 
school? Perhaps you teach it, even, and what do 
you care for its sacred teachings? Yes, I mean 
sacred. There’s a religion of the bedy, let me 
tell you, unregenerate boy. I’ve no doubt you 
render into beautiful English that story of Mar- 
syas and Apollo, and what do you know or care 





about your own skin, that texture of miraculous 
skill? You read that Minerva sprang from the 
brain of Jove. But why should you expect wis- 
dom to be born from yours? You use it without 
mercy sixteen hours a day. You are subject to 
that fatal drain which stupidity is always making 
upon cleverness, There’s no vampire like it. 
You never play. Why don’t you swim, ride, 
dance, row, play base-ball, practice archery, whist, 
and go to town every vacation for an instructive 
course of theatres ?” 

“When, Allis? Why, thereisn’t time. I leave 
out half the work I ought to do as it is.” 

“Ought! ought! Oh dear! how shall we stop 
the roll of that Juggernaut which crushes all your 
race? You have no pure joy in existence. It 
doesn’t even seem that you have any love of life 
in itself. It’s only useful for the work you can 
wring out of it. You make yourselves less than 
your moods and tenses, less than your butter and 
cheese. Time! If there isn’t time to get well 
and keep well, you’d better change for eternity, 
as you will, my dear young friend, if you don’t re- 
form, I know that the kind of headache which 
you and Aunt Larkin are cursed with never 
comes except with overwork and under feeding, 
She must go on to suffer, poor thing, though less, 
I hope. But you can cure yourself if you will, 
Obey me, and you shall be a new man in a year, 
giving me that delight in your growing health 
which an artist feels in his growing picture.” 

“Dear Allis, I abhor bran, and mother would 
never cook it.” 

“Dear simpleton, who asked you? No, you 
shall have delicious soups, and inviting meats, 
and salads of celestial lineage, and vegetables, 
and milk, and such bread as you have never tasted, 
made of flour whose whole value has not paid trib- 
ute to the miller.” 

“ But Obadiah’s Sarah—” 

“Oh yes,she can. I'll teach her. We can do 
it all, and more, if only you will persuade your 
mother that it is my lark, or your whim, or what 
you will, so that we do not seem to subvert the 
law of generations, or reproach the old order with 
the new. Don’t you see what a new creature she 
is, since I have made her rest? And when she 
says, plaintively, as in her moments of rebellion 
she does, ‘The house is not what it was’ (if, per- 
adventure, Sarah has forgotten to set the salt box 
on the right hand of the sugar crock, instead of 
the left), I reply, ‘ Never mind, dear Aunt Larkin, 
the home is more. Did you ever see Nathan so 
happy about you, as now that you tuck up your 
feet and read in the afternoons, or go out riding 
with me?’ And then she is silenced, and takes 
another turn at Zhe Maid of Sker with visible 
satisfaction. Do you suppose anything in life 
would make her so happy as for you to esca 
your headaches? And I have shown you the 
Way.” 

“ Having put myself in your hands, Doctor Put- 
nam, I am bound to follow your prescription, I 
suppose. The preserves shall mould upon their 
shelves, the cake box shall rust upon its hinges, 
flapjacks from henceforth be called accursed, 
and the majestic shades of Sylvester Graham and 
Dio Lewis command my obedience. 


“¢ Slowly their phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers, but one in blood; 
At bed and table they lord it o’er us 
With looks of beauty and words of good.’” 


“ Admirable, Master Nathan! I can stay two 
weeks longer to see my remedies in action, and 
then you are to be on honor. At the Thanks- 
giving vacation come to town, and I will admin- 
ister the course of theatres advised, and measure 
your improvement. To-morrow afternoon, if you 
please, we will go to the top of that beautiful pur- 
ple hill, up which you have not had the civility to 
invite me. As a young lady, and your guest, I 
could not, of course, mention the omission; but 
as your physician, and in a strictly remedial man- 
ner, I proceed to rectify it.” 

From that day a new king arose over Egypt. 
No sparkling brook hid itself so cunningly among 
the leaves that Nathan and Allis did not find it 
in the long summer afternoons, when work was 
done. No hill was too difficult for their nimble 
feet, no berry patch too far, no lily-bearing pond 
too inaccessible. Sometimes Aunt Larkin joined 
them in their frolic, wondering at herself for 
electing play when work waited to be done, feel- 
ing herself apostate to the faith of her fathers, 
yet delighting in the fun of these children, and 
rejoicing to see her son so brown and hungry. 

Then Doctor Allis had to say good-by, and be- 
take herself to town, evolving what she called her 
“ office” from a confusion of books, pictures, flow- 
ers, patterns of wall-paper, white muslin, and the 
spoils of her life abroad, When Nathan saw it, 
in November, his notions of the fitness of pro- 
fessional life for women underwent further dis- 
integration. 

“Nothing could be more refined,” he said to 
himself. “ My mother’s house, even, does not look 
half so feminine.” 

But if the canny Mrs. Putnam had expected 
that her pretty and professional daughter would 
establish herself in another vocation when she 
sent her on a missionary visit among the Frank- 
lin hills, hers was a hope deferred. For it was a 
year after this before the correspondence, of which 
a specimen is appended, enriched the Depart- 
ment: 

HE TO HER, 


“ .,..So I have been offered the Professorship 
of the Classics at College. Will you come 
too? I would not ask you while my lines were 
fixed at Franklin, wanting to leave you free to 
live your own life of books and thought and work, 
which there you could not do. At the 








society is delightful, and I think you would be 
happy. If it is your wish still to practice your 
profession, I have no more right, as I trust I have 
no more wish, to object, than you would have 
concerning mine. And, indeed, I hold that there 
is no nobler work in the world than yours, Per- 
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sonally it would ill become me to limit your be- 
neficence. For know, Doctor Allis, that I have not 
had a vestige of sick headache in six months. I 
said I would give a third of my life to save the 
other two from its ravages. 

Take, O doctor, thrice the fee; 

Take, I give it eagerly ; 

For, inv sible to thee, 

Devils blue have gone from me. 
Does not this sound like a love-letter? If I do 
not say that I adore you with all my heart, and 
soul, and mind, and strength, it is because you 
found it out, as you found out everything else 
about me, by witchcraft, I believe, months on 
months ago. And if I seem too jolly for the at- 
titude of prayer I assume, it is because the hope 
of having you always has gone to my brain (weak- 
ened, as who knows better than you, by intervals 
of agonizing pain from my birth), and intoxicated 
me, as with the mead of the gods. Would not 
‘Doctor Larkin’ serve every end as well as ‘ Doc- 
tor Putnam’? Brutus will start a spirit as soon as 
Cesar. 

“ T use this form of entreaty rather than another 
more familiar to poets and lovers because you 
assured me that, before all things, you were pro- 
fessional. My little darling, I am hedged about 
with dangers. At the other day I was even 
offered and pressed upon with—Pre! If I have 
a housekeeper, I doubt not that poisonous com- 
pound will be daily on the table, and presently, in 
an unvigilant moment, perhaps when I am lost 
in reflection on a doubtful ictus, [shall fall! My 
life, or at least my digestion, which in your view 
is more than life, I lay at your feet. We are rich 
for country folk, little Allis. I have bought a 
charming house at , and the reception-room 
seems to me peculiarly eligible as an office. You 
shall have it on the most favorable terms, and 
permanently, by addressing at once, 

“Your devoted, N. L.” 








SHE TO HIM. 


“ Dear Str,—My diagnosis is favorable. Your 
summary of symptoms I find satisfactory. No 
headache in six months. Good. A capacity to 
laugh over serious issues, and make the best of 
things, such as would have been quite impossible 
to you a year or so ago. Better. A hopeful, be- 
cause gradually developed, sense of the necessity 
of obedience to your medical adviser in all things. 
Best. What you say of the advantages of the 
office you offer me has received my attention. I 
consider myself well placed, with a rapidly grow- 
ing practice. But as my greatest success has 
been in the relief of maladies of the nerves and 
digestion, and as a college town is a settlement 
of dyspeptics, martyrs to sick headache, the 
temptation to enlarge knowledge in my specialty 
is overmastering. I will therefore take the office 
on the terms proposed, reserving to myself the 
right to use it for boudoir, reception-room, study, 
or private growlery for the Professor of Greek 
and Latin at College, should it seem to me 
advisable. I will trouble you to have the key 
ready whenever I demand it; and remain, with 
recommendation to follow treatment as previous- 
ly advised, Truly yours, A. P. 





“P.S.—It was the belief of the ancients that 
the liver was the seat of the affections. ‘This was 
some time a paradox, but now the time gives it 
proof,” 





{Began in Harrer’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIV.) 
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CHAPTER XIV, 
IRREVOCABLE. 


Tue recognition was mutual; and the confu- 
sion of Helen, caused solely by Frank Lisle’s 
representation of the urgent necessity of secrecy, 
was as great as the surprise of Delphine. The 
latter was, however, equal to the occasion, and 
whispering, “ Mademoiselle need not agitate her- 
self, it is only I who know her,” she joined her 
mother on the landing, and left Helen to recover 
herself. This was not easy; the events of the 
day had overtaxed her nerves, and the vague 
dread with which the sight of Delphine inspired 
her gave her the first faint consciousness of the 
momentous step she had taken. She sank into 
a chair, and put her hands before her eyes: the 
face she knew alarmed her more than any strange 
face could have done. She sat still while her 
bag was brought in, and Delphine and her mo- 
ther bustled about the little apartment, and hard- 
ly ventured to look about her at the place which 
was now her home. 

What was she to say when Madame Moreau 
had gone away, and she was left with Delphine ? 

This occurred presently. There was no want 
of respect in the French girl’s manner as she ad- 
vanced to Helen, and offered to remove her bon- 
net and cloak, but there was an evident expecta- 
tion that she would explain. She said nothing, 
but Helen saw the question in her keen black 


eyes. 

Me] did not know,” Helen began, timidly, “ that 
I should find you here. I did not know where 
you lived. I hope you will not say to any one 
that you had seen me before.” 

“ Mademoiselle may reckon on my discretion,” 
said Delphine, with a curious kind of smile. “I 
did not, in the first moment of surprise, let my 
mother know; I shall certainly not betray made- 
moiselle to others.” 

“T am not mademoiselle,” said Helen, and the 
falsehood brought a crimson blush to her cheek. 
“Tam Madame Lisle, and my husband is in Eng- 
land ; he will be here in a week.” 

“Truly! Iam astonished. Then madame was 





married all the time, and no one knew it: it must 
have been so. I have heard the English ladies 
are very romantic, and may marry of their own 
choice. And madame has come to her own home 
—and the English gentleman and lady, where 
are they?” 

“They have gone back to England. I have 
nothing more to do with them.” 

Helen had removed her gloves, and the new 
circlet of gold shone on her finger. The symbol 
was not convincing to Delphine, but she under- 
stood why her mistress took care that she should 
see it. 

Delphine was puzzled; she did not doubt for 
a moment that the husband in England was the 
gentleman with the dark eyes, and the manners 
worthy of a Frenchman, who had made inquiry 
at her uncle’s lodge in the odd way that had caught 
her quick attention, and whom she had seen with 
Helen at the entrance,to the Grand Court of the 
Louvre. Was it for his wife for whom he had 
asked as “mademoiselle,” on the first occasion ? 
Or had the marriage taken place since then? or 
was there any marriage at all in the case? Del- 
phine was stirred by ardent curiosity on this point ; 
but she could afford to wait; she must know in 
time. And meanwhile she found herself in the 
very element she revelled in, that of intrigue, and 
with the pleasure of deceiving her mother offer- 
ed to her to begin with. 

The apartment was one of those marvels of 
economy of space which are more ingenious than 
pleasant on a long acquaintance ; but the very 
small rooms were prettily furnished. And when 
Helen had recovered from her first surprise and 
alarm, which she did with celerity, natural, when 
her own age and that of Delphine are consider- 
ed, she examined her abode, the first place she 
had ever called her own in all her life, with a 
good deal of interest. What a nice little refuge 
in which to remain hidden, and as happy as she 
could persuade herself to feel, until Frank should 
come. 

A vestibule, a salle 4 manger, a salon, a bed- 
room, a dressing-room, a kitchen, all communi- 
cating, and all on the smallest scale compatible 
with being inhabited by grown-up people at all, 
formed Helen’s little domain. In the dressing- 
room a bed had been put up for her maid, who 
told Helen that the monsieur, the husband of ma- 
dame, had arranged that all this “ provision was 
to be made” by her mother, and that she would 
find herself very well. Helen did not doubt this 
—did not, indeed, think about it ; she was exam- 
ining the furniture, and the pretty cretonne hang- 
ings of the little salon, and noticing the signs of 
a careful anticipation of her wants and wishes 
which the rooms presented. Books, a curiously 
small piano, a low jardiniére with some ferns and 
flowers in it, and a blue and silver box of bon: 
bons, were among the objects of still life that 
met with her especial approbation. Delphine 
had observed with close, but covert attention, and 
some good-natured sympathy. Whether she was 
or was not the wife of the dark-eyed gentleman, 
she was a lucky young person, according to Del- 
phine’s simple code of morals and belief; one 
might be so well in madame’s place. 

The blue and silver box of bonbons was placed 
on the velvet-covered shelf of the mantel-piece 
in the salon; a little silver key was in the lock, 
and Helen did not make long delay in resorting to 
it. The raised lid displayed a noble provision of 
marrons glacés, and a letter addressed to Ma- 
dame Lisle. Again blushing deeply, this time at 
the written falsehood, Helen broke the seal, and 
found a little packet inclosed in the written sheet, 
which she eagerly read : 

“T hope you will like your gite, dearest, and be 
quite comfortable and not too lonely until I come. 
Madame Moreau has promised all sorts of care 
and attention to my darling girl, and you must 
let her get you everything you want or fancy. Of 
course all your belongings, except what you will 
have taken the precaution to put into your bag, 
will have gone on with the other luggage to Lon- 
don, and you will want a lot of things. But you 
had better let Madame Moreau or her daughter 
order them for you (I did not see the girl; but 
hope she will suit you), as you ought not to be 
seen about Paris, even in a carriage. You will 
find a pocket-book, containing a slice out of our 
worldly wealth, in the drawer of the writing- 
table. The inclosed is the key. Don’t be eco- 
nomical—it is only a small slice—and forgive me 
for being so practical. One of us must be prac- 
tical, you know, and I do not think my queen lily 
is to be that one. Try to amuse yourself, and 
do not be dull, until I come. It is only a week’s 
waiting, sweet one, and we shall meet, never to 
part again. I will write to you, of course; but 
although I have never yet had a line from your 
dear hand, I will not ask you to write to me. I 
shall be moving about constantly, and hardly at 
all at my rooms in London. I say this now, lest 
in the hurry of our parting this evening I should 
not remember to explain it to you.” 

The letter ended with fervent and very prettily 
worded protestations of love as unchanging as it 
was unequalled, and before she had read it to the 
end, the pain and confusion caused by the first 
part of it were dispersed, and Helen was able to 
enjoy it almost as much as a girl in the ordinary 
security of a girl’s life ought to enjoy her first 
love-letter. 

She had not thought about her dependence on 
Frank for money. The small sum in her purse, 
which was all that she possessed, would have suf- 
ficed for her wants for only a short time, on a 
very humble scale; but her notions about that 
had been very vague and transitory. It was 
quite true she was not practical. But how won- 
derfully kind and considerate Frank was, and 
how earnestly she would try to deserve his love, 
to make him happy, and to become “ practical.” 
But she would not spend his money until she was 
his wife, not even though she vexed him by re- 
fraining from doing so. She would be married 
in her black gown, What could it matter, when 





there would be no one to see? And, indeed, if 
the only persons who knew her were to continue 
to believe that she was already married, they 
must not see wedding clothes in preparation. 
Poor Helen smiled complacently at her own clev- 
erness in thinking of this, and Frank’s careless- 
ness in overlooking the point; and then she put 
the precious letter away in the drawer where 
the pocket-book lay, for Delphine was in the 
room, and she thought, with another smile at a 
fresh instance of her cleverness, that to place the 
letter in her bosom, as she would have liked to 
do, would not be a sober, matter-of-course, wife- 
like proceeding. 

“Now if that letter was only written in 
French,” Delphine had been thinking, while Hel- 
en read and re-read it, all unconscious of the avid- 
ity to be seen in her face, “I might easily find 
out the truth, without waiting for a week to know 
it.” 

Helen still adhered to her school-girl habit of 
early rising, and she was astir betimes on the fol- 
lowing day. She was too young to be sleepless, 
whatever might betide; benignant slumber had 
come to her easily, but with the morning there 
came some troubled thoughts. She wondered 
how Mr. Townley Gore had taken the news of 
her flight ; she wondered whether it would annoy 
Frank Lisle very much to find that Delphine 
knew her ; and she feared the week would be very 
hard to get through. 

Toward the possibility of an extension of 
Frank’s absence she would not allow herself to 
glance. Helen rose, dressed herself noiselessly, 
and was seated by the window of her little salon, 
busy with some needle-work, and busier with her 
own thoughts, before Delphine made her appear- 
ance, bringing the morning coffee and brioche. 

Frank had started on his journey before this 
hour; he would be in London to-night. The 
week had begun. She did not know the nature 
of the business which had called him away. 
Something about pictures, no doubt. She hoped 
it might imply another “stroke of luck,” what- 
ever that might mean. 

Helen’s mood was thoughtful, but far from 
unhappy, on this the first morning of an entire- 
ly new life—one of peril, of which she had not 
the slightest comprehension ; and although she 
put the past away from her with a feeling of 
pain, and shrank from imagining the future in 
any detail with a vague timidity, there was a 
charm to her heart and her fancy in the present, 
and she looked serenely beautiful under its influ- 
ence. 

“She is singing canticles,” said Delphine to 
herself, pausing in the arrangement of Helen’s 
bedroom to listen to the pure young voice up- 
lifted in the familiar music of a hymn learned 
at the Hill House. “I think she must be mar- 
ried, for those English people are quite good 
when they are good at all, my uncle Devrient 
says; and she would not sing hymns if she was 
not good at all.” 

The first day of Helen’s new life passed away. 
It had not been dull or oppressive, though there 
were moments in it when she longed exceedingly 
to be free to communicate with Jane Merrick, to 
tell her the good news, the wonder which her 
happy destiny had wrought for her, and to re- 
ceive Jane’s counsel and congratulation. 

That good time would come soon; it was but 
waiting for a little. Madame Moreau kept the 
engagement for which Frank Lisle had given her 
earnest of liberal payment; all Helen’s wants 
were supplied, all her comforts were attended to. 

Among other thoughts that came to her during 
the day were some that had almost frightened 
her by making her feel as if she had somehow 
or other been transformed into another person. 
They were the remembrance of how short a time 
it was since she had first seen him, how sudden- 
ly, by what a mere accident, he had come into 
her life, and changed it, himself becoming all its 
motive and its meaning, she could not tell how. 
It seemed almost terrifying to be a creature to 
whom such a strange thing could happen, for 
whom one phase of existence could close, and 
another, in which everything was new, could open, 
so suddenly. Only that love was the one supreme 
good, and love was hers, and so everything was 
stable and secure, she might have been possess- 
ed by dread of a world in which such change 
could be, and human beings seem the mere play- 
things of chance. 

Helen had read of fravellers attracted by irre- 
sistible curiosity to look down into some awful 
cafion in the vast American country, and crawling 
backward from the edge of the terrific rift with 
its vaporous gloom, and dark rush of water at a 
hideous depth below, sick, giddy, and helpless, 
and there was something in her own mind akin 
to the physical impression made upon them. She 
kept it away-from her, but it was there; if she 
looked that way, the terror and the giddiness 
would come; she must not look that way. Frank 
Lisle loved her, had rescued her from dependence 
and misery, would be with her, to. make her his 
wife, in a week. Those were the blessed truths 
she had to think about, and she would think of 
nothing else. She would be practical, and not 
dreamy ; and so she filled the hours with occupa- 
tion. She practiced the most difficult music she 
knew; she worked, she read, she talked to Del- 
phine on safe and general subjects, and when the 
night came she fell asleep with the hope before 
her of a letter from Frank Lisle on the morrow. 
He had not told her that he would write from 
some point of his journey, but he knew so well 
that she would have nothing but his letters to 
live on in reality, that he would be sure to write 
to her, bidding her to be of good cheer because 
he loved her. 

The morning came, and Helen again rose ear- 
ly; but this time she found it difficult to settle 
to any employment ; she was at that weary work 
of watching for the post that most of us know. 
When Delphine brought her coffee, she asked 
whether the facteur had passed, and being told 





land were delivered later at Neuilly than inside 
Paris, There was very little difference, Delphine 
said; but at any rate that morning’s mail had 
been delivered ; madame could have no letters 
now until evening. There was nothing for it, 
then, except to wish for the evening, and Helen 
set about doing so; but after a while, a happy 
thought struck her, and cured her disappointment. 
Frank had not written from any point of his jour- 
ney short of the other end because a French post- 
mark might have attracted remark. Of course 
that was his reason ; his letter from London would 
arrive to-night. Helen’s spirits rallied with this 
fortunate reflection, and she got through the sec- 
ond day as pleasantly as she had passed the first. 


It was a dismal day, heavy, ceaseless, chilling 
rain fell from morning until night, and there was 
no getting out of doors. In the evening Del- 


phine remarked that madame was looking pale, 
and that her fine color would suffer if she was 
shut up too much, The observation chased Hel- 
en’s paleness away. She was again at the work 
of watching the post; but her watching was in 
vain; no letter from Frank Lisle reached her on 
that evening either. Sleep did not knit up the 
ravelled sleeve of Helen’s care so deftly and so 
rapidly that night; but it came at last, and re- 
freshed her for the morrow, which must surely 
bring her the longed-for letter. 

It is useless to dwell on this epoch of the sto- 
ry of Helen Rhodes, for the record would have 
only a wearisome sameness: the dreary monoto- 
ny of disappointment; the deadly suggestion of 
alarm. The week of waiting went over her head 
somehow, but the silence remained unbroken ; not 
one word, not one token of Frank Lisle’s exist- 
ence, reached the homeless, friendless, defenseless 
girl who had trusted him “ for all in all.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. 8S. S.—Get an olive green, brown, or porcelain 
blue Cheviot for a travelling dress for July. Make it 
with a hunting jacket, apron over-skirt, and round 
skirt on which is a single great ruche at the foot. 
Summer flannel would also be suitable. Use either 
the Trianon Suit pattern or the Surplice Waist Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22,,Vol. XIV., for a summer 
silk dress. 

Constant Reaper.—We do not give addresses, and 
do not advise dyeing nice materials, as it is attended 
with risk. 

M. R. M.—A Mother Hubbard dress for a child is 
illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. XIV. Buy a cheap 
rough straw poke bonnet. 

J. N., Brooxityn.—The International Episode will be 
sent you from this office on receipt of 20 cents. 

F. G.—Have a short cut-away basque like that of a 
riding-habit, a round skirt, and apron over-skirt for 
your flannel suit. If you want to make it more dressy, 
have three or four rows of braid on the pleatings, 
over-skirt, and basque. Get a shirred piqué hat ora 
chip round hat with white pompons for your baby boy. 

Enquiner.—There are two full breadths parted in 
the middle for lace curtains. It is now quite the fash- 
ion to have muslin sash curtains next the pane, then 
holland shades inside this, and still further in the lace 
curtains hang. 

Country Reaprr.—To modernize a black silk prin- 
cesse dress, drape two pointed aprons of satin Surah 
or of striped satin upon it, and trim the sides with 
pleatings edged with Spanish lace. 

Miss 8, E. L.—We can vouch for no safe and sure 
method short of a surgical operation for modifying 
the shape of one’s nose. 

W.—It is very unsafe to attempt the removal of 
moles from your face. 

Isanet.—While correspondents receive the speediest 
possible attention, our space is so limited that it is 
impossible to repeat answers, and we are sometimes 
forced to answer several questions together, or to re- 
fer to back numbers. 

Z. Z., axp Oruers.—We can not tell any one how to 
obtain employment. 

Evsiz.—The Russian, Miracourt, and Languedoc 
laces are used for trimming lawn dresses, but white 
muslin embroidered is preferred to any lace for this 
purpose. Sleeveless jackets are not worn, but as trans- 
parent sleeves are fashionable, you might add tulle or 
net sleeves with beaded lace ruffles at the wrist, or you 
could buy beaded insertion and make sleeves of it. If 
your guipure lace scarf is narrow, wear it high and 
close around your neck; if it is wide, wear it low 
around your shoulders, hanging loose in front, or else 
drawn together at the waist line by a bow of satin 
ribbon. 

Srickier.—It is allowable to send in the P. P. C. 
card from one’s carriage, or to send it by maii. P. P.C. 
calls are rarely made in person. Generally the cards 
go after the person has left the city. 

Nannie.—Cards are sent (simply the names of par- 
ents, bride, and groom—their ordinary visiting-cards), a 
fortnight after the wedding, to all society friends who 
are not asked to the wedding. No announcement of 
the wedding is made. For a “ family wedding in Oc- 
tober,” a brown satin with steel trimmings, or brocade 
let in, would be a very appropriate dress for any one 
but the bride. She must be in white, unless she is 
married in travelling dress. 

Inquireer.—It is proper to send a regret when you 
are unable to attend a wedding at the house, where you 
are one of the few invited guests. In general, how- 
ever, it is only requisite to send your visiting-card to 
the house on the day of the ceremony. 

Avrora.—It is wholly unnecessary to reprint arti- 
cles, as back numbers can always be obtained from 
this office, by any one desiring them, for 10 cents each. 

Miss C.—Back numbers of the Bazar will be sent 
you by Harper & Brothers at 10 cents each. Direc- 
tions for punto tirato, or drawn-work, were published 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. X. 

Mrs. M. V. S.—It is impossible to republish articles 
that have appeared in our columns. The recipe for a 
pot-pourri of roses will be found in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
X., back numbers of which you can order from this 
office. 

A Surrerer.—We can give you no further informa- 
tion. 

Countna, N. Y.—The title “* Reverend” is always 
used in wording an invitation for a clergyman’s wed- 
ding. The ‘best man” retires to one side after the 
wedding ceremony commences: his functions are ** an 
end until the reception begins. He generally comes 
out last, and with nobody. In England he seems to 
try to extinguish himself. 
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THE OLD COACHING DAYS. 
See illustration on double page. 

] ICKENS is responsible for a good deal of the 

false sentiment with which the old coaching 
days are often regarded. The writer’s juvenile 
experiences in English mail-coaches lead him to 
believe that they were days of discomfort and 
inconvenience. In the inside, you were squeezed 
and stifled for want of air; on the outside, you 
were baked in the sun, blinded with dust, or 
soaked with rain, just as the clerk of the weather 
pleased to decree. A journey of any length be- 
came tiresome and toilsome even to the strong- 
est, and could not be undertaken by the weak. 
The mail-drivers were very far from being as 
amusing as old Mr. Weller, or the inns all as 
good as the George and Vulture. Of course it 
was a pretty sight to see the mail start off, or to 
watch it galloping through some country village, 
and a trip of a few stages in fine weather was 
pleasant enough, but on the whole we have no 
reason to regret the triumph of the railroad. In 
1662, there were only six stage-coaches running 
in England, and they were regarded with disfavor 
by some stern moralists because the “ conven- 
iency of the passage induced the ladies to go up 
to London,” where they acquired habits of idle- 
ness. Even in the early part of the last century, 
communication between the large towns was dif- 
ficult. The coaches between London and York 
never attempted to run in the winter; even in 
summer the roads were so bad that it was all the 
horses could do to drag the coach along, while 
the passengers plodded on foot for miles. Ac- 
cidents were of every-day occurrence, and every 
traveller was prepared to be searched by a high- 
wayman, who, masked and armed and well mount- 
ed, could overawe the guard, rifle the travellers, 
and be miles away before the news was brought 
to any village. In Walpole’s letters there is a 
curious proof how regularly robbery was expect- 
ed. A lady describes how she was robbed, and 
gave the man a purse with bad money in it that 
she carried on purpose. Every open common 
or steep hill was infested by these marauders, 
the most celebrated spots on which they plied 
their vocation being Hounslow Heath and Finchley 
Common. The introduction of fast light coaches, 
and the more thorough organization of the postal 
system, reduced the number of highway robber- 
ies; but even as late as 1814 the Buckingham 
mail was robbed of several thousand pounds. 
The speed was gradually accelerated, till the best 
coaches performed regularly ten miles an hour. 
The supply of horses was calculated on the basis 
of a horse a mile, and was often furnished by 
some country gentleman. Nor did many gentle- 
men disdain to become drivers. Sir Vincent Cot- 
ton drove the Brighton coach for years, and used 
to send his servant round to collect the fares 
from the travellers. Sir Vincent was driven to 
the coach-box by poverty, and deserves credit 
for earning a living by the only thing he could 
do. It is strange, however, to see men who are 
not compelled by necessity turning themselves 
into professional coachmen. The regular coach 
between London end- Brighton was taken off the 
road in 1862. In 1866, an attempt to revive the 
glories of the road was made. A coach styled 
the “Old Times” was placed on the road, and 
made the journey three times a week. In 1867, 
the Duke of Beaufort made a new venture, and 
ran two coaches daily between London and Brigh- 
ton. In 1868, Mr. Chandos Pole became their 
proprietor, but lost a good deal of money. In 
the following year, the aristocratic owners of the 
Brighton coaches condescended to advertise, and 
puff their conveyances. The Brighton coach be- 
came a household word; it was everywhere pro- 
claimed and placarded, till it seemed as if a ride 
on it was an object of eager ambition to men in 
all parts of the world. Coach-driving became 
fashionable in certain circles. Coaches ran from 
London to Dorking, to Windsor, to Tunbridge 
Wells, and the road to Virginia Water was work- 
ed by Colonel Delancey Kane. Nothing can be 
more attractive to lovers of the picturesque than 
any one of these routes, which all possess beauty 
and variety. We can quite understand the plea- 
sure of driving a four-in-hand through sylvan 
scenes, but must confess that if we could afford 
such a vehicular luxury, we should prefer not to 
collect fares from our friends. 

It must be said to the credit of amateur char- 
joteers of the present day that they have the good 
sense to dress like gentlemen. Their predeces- 
sors assimilated themselves as far as possible to 
professional Jehus. One gentleman, indeed, was 
so determined to be looked upon as a regular 
coachman that he had his front teeth filed so that 
he could expectorate in the fashion of one of the 
most celebrated stage-drivers. 

One of the prettiest sights connected with mail- 
coaches was the procession on the King’s birth- 
day. The coaches were new every year; the 
guards and coachmen had all new liveries of the 
royal color (scarlet), and new hats with black cock- 
ades. The long train of vehicles, about thirty in 
number, passed by St. James’s Palace, where they 
were reviewed by the King and the Postmaster- 
General. As a spectacle, the affair was much 
better than any of the parades of the coaching 
clubs. The first coaching club on record is the 
Driving Club, which was formed about the begin- 
ning of this century. The carriages belonging 
to this club were yellow-bodied, with whip-springs ; 
cattle of a bright bay color, with silver-mounted 
harness. The costume of the drivers consisted 
of a light drab-colored cloth coat, made full, sin- 
gle-breasted, with three tiers of pockets, the skirts 
reaching to the ankles, the buttons of mother of- 
pearl the size of a dollar; the vest blue and yel- 
low stripe; small-clothes corded silk plush, with 
sixteen strings and rosettes at the knees; the 
boots very short, with broad straps that hung over 
the tops and down to the ankle; the hat three 
inches anda half deep in the crown. Each mem- 
ber of-the club when driving wore a large bou- 








quet of flowers at the breast. No wonder that 
they soon became subjects for caricature as well 
as for imitation! The Driving Club led to the es- 
tablishment of the Four-horse Club. Both of 
these have long ago ceased to exist. The present 
driving clubs in London are the Four-in-hand 
Driving Club and the Coaching Club. The for- 
mer was founded in 1856, and is limited to thirty 
members. By its rules no coach is permitted to 
pass another unless the latter be standing still, 
and the pace is not to exceed ten miles an hour. 
The latter was instituted in 1870, and, if not so 
select in its members, succeeds in making a bet- 
ter display in public. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE ‘PRISON DAISY. 

As faithful chroniclers we are somewhat dis- 
posed to assert that Patience Greenwood had at 
least not that supreme reverence for prison rules 
and regulations which a properly organized ma- 
tron was expected to possess. Had she remained 
all her life—or the best years of her life—“ under 
government,” it is doubtful if the reverence would 
have deepened very much. She was an eccentric 
young woman, and would have given trouble to 
the authorities by “ wanting to know, you know ;” 
by objecting to the rules, and possibly sending 
in proposed amendments to them; by an absence 
of profound respect, mayhap, for principals, and 
an inner consciousness that they were but fussy, 
pompous, and commonplace folk, take them all to- 
gether, from whom in her old and higher estate 
—from which a father’s speculations had hurled 
down a family—she might have thought it prefer- 
able to hold aloof, or to laugh at good-naturedly 
for their little vain displays of brief authority. 

But she was fond of “the service,” and with 
an honorable desire to be of service too, which is 
not always the incentive to exertion in the heart 
of every matron, She had a fair idea of what 
was duty, and she followed it to the best of her 
ability—although it was remarked that she show- 
ed too much interest in the prisoners, talked too 
much to them at times, and had been even known 
to preach at them. Though a good officer, she 
was not likely to prove so sharp and efficient as 
her elder sister, it was thought. She would prob- 
ably wear herself out quickly—taking things to 
heart too much, as she did, and not getting used 
to the business so promptly as she might have 
dene. Her sister Kate thought this, as well as 
many strangers with not half the interest in her ; 
but Patience Greenwood only smiled, and contin- 
ued the even tenor of her way. 

Decidedly an inquisitive young woman, we may 
assert without exaggeration; and it was evident 
that Daisy March had aroused in her more than 
a common amount of interest. She would have 
been glad to know the whole story of this child 
of fourteen’s appearance in jail, and why the sen- 
tence had been so severe upon a girl so young. 
This was an impression which Patience could not 
shake from her mind—not even as it became fair- 
ly evident to the world about her that Daisy March 
was as wild and willful, as resistive of all disci- 
pline and as defiant of it, as women twice and 
thrice her age, and with twice and thrice her 
penal-servitude experience. Taken all together, 
Daisy March was hardly an interesting character, 
people thought; she was only a specimen of one 
who had matured in crime with a more frightful 
rapidity than her fellows, and seemed at her early 
age as bad as any of them. The prisoners had 
soon grown accustomed to her, and their sympathy 
had evaporated as quickly as it had been shown 
on her first appearance in their midst. She was 
as sullen and harsh to them as to her officers, as 
ready to take offense, as watchful of every op- 
portunity to deceive—the regular jail-bird, and 
of the old grim regulation pattern. 

Still, in the estimation of Patience Greenwood, 
there was something in her which was different 
from the rest; there was, even to the assistant 
matron’s mind, the certainty of a mystery about 
her presence there which had not yet been fath- 
omed. 

“That girl March pretends to be worse than 
she is,” said Patience Greenwood one day to her 
sister. 

“My dear Patience, how you worry about that 
She can not be a great deal worse, I 


“T am not so sure of it.” 

“You must not be romantic in this sad busi- 
ness of our lives,” said the elder sister, “or the 
work will become too much for you.” 

“Tt is too much for me already.” 

“You are not feeling ill?” asked Kate, anx- 
iously. 

“T don’t know that I am feeling particularly 
strong,” was the reply. 

“ You will apply for sick leave, then. Go down 
to Aunt Mary’s in the country. You must not 
give way.” 

“Oh, I shall keep well,” said the younger sis- 
ter; “ you and I can not afford to fall sick, We 
must leave that luxury to the rich.” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” said Kate 
Greenwood, regarding her sister doubtfully ; “ but 
I know that I am not going to have you killed 
by prison service, If you can not get used to it, 
resign.” 

“ Have you got used to it?” answered Patience, 
with a visible little shudder. 

“T think I have.” 

“Then I am sorry for you.” 

“Tt is my ‘ profession,’” said Kate, laughing, 
“and I study it professionally.” 

“If our poor dear dad could only have known 





what was to become of us, Kate,” said Patience, 
half slowly, half dryly, “perhaps he would not 
have speculated in quite so many bubble com- 
panies.” 

“ Patience, I am sure you detest this life.” 

“T don’t like it a great deal,” was the confes- 
sion; “‘perhaps for the reason I have already 
stated, that it is too much for me.” 

“You will give it up?” 

“Not yet.” 

“ Presently ?” 

“ Yes, presently.” 

“Before the long hours and the hard service 
render you unfit for anything else. Oh, Patience, 
you are all I have left in the world, and I can 
not afford to lose you.” 

Kate flung her arms around her and kissed 
her. The elder sister was not an impulsive or 
demonstrative woman, but there was a true af- 
fection for the younger in her heart, one of those 
unfathomable loves which one sees at times—not 
too often—between sisters, and which in its deep 
solemnity of devotion and self-sacrifice amazes 
people of a colder stamp. ‘And Kate Greenwood 
was devoted to this younger sister—had been as 
a mother to her in those tender years of girlhood, 
when the mother, by God’s will, had been taken 
away from them both. Under the mask of her 
imperturbability, she was watching her sister ev- 
ery day with keen attention, and setting others 
on a friendly watch also. 

Our dialogue had occurred in the little room of 
Patience Greenwood. It was Kate’s “night off,” 
and she was spending an hour or two with her 
younger sister, whose time for going on night 
duty was approaching. The time passed quickly 
with them; they had had a great deal to talk 
about—of many little plans for the future, when 
perhaps they should be able to give up prison 
service altogether, and live somewhere in the 
country. This was Kate’s day-dream, which ren- 
dered the present life endurable, and which kept 
Kate stronger than her sister Patience, whose 
day-dreams were hardly as bright, and who did 
not see the end of it so clearly as the other. 

A few days afterward it was announced to Miss 
Patience Greenwood that she was to be trans- 
ferred to another government prison in a plea- 
sant London suburb, and Patience regarded the 
lady superintendent a little doubtfully when the 
announcement was made to her. 

“TI would prefer to remain with my sister, Mrs. 
Edgar,” was Patience’s slow reply. 

“The order has come from Parliament Street, 
and there is no appeal,” said the lady. 

Patience flew to her sister. 

“You are at the bottom of this transfer, Kate, 
and it’s no use denying it.” 

“Well, I am,” the elder sister acknowledged. 
“T was anxious about you, and spoke to the doc- 
tor. The new prison is on a more healthy site, 
and you will have a better chance of health.” 

“This is our first separation, then ?” 

“We are separated now, Patience,” was the 
other’s reply, “and we shall even meet more oft- 
en under the new arrangement. Our ‘nights off’ 
will be the same, and we will spend them to- 
gether.” 

“T shall miss all the old faces,” said Patience, 
“the matrons I have learned to like, and the 
prisoners, who have become, as it were, my 
charge. I wonder what Daisy March will do 
without me?” 

“ Without you!” 

“Well, she does mind what I say now and 
then, 1 think.” 

“My dear Patience, you have Daisy March 
upon the brain.” 

And this Daisy March, whose name stands in 
our ‘title as one of our principal characters— 
what of her? That young lady was in the dark 
at the present moment, having tried the effect 
of a break-out, it was thought upon Janet Fin- 
lanson’s earnest recommendation, who consid- 
ered that it “kept the pot a-bilin’.” But Daisy 
had especial reasons for this extraordinary ebul- 
lition of temper, and they were soon apparent to 
the night officer. Daisy March had been three 
months in prison at this time, we may add. 

“T say, Miss Greenwood,” she said, in a low 
voice, when the “ inspection” had been opened to 
see that the refractory prisoner was “all right” 
in the dark cell to which she had been consigned, 
“TI want to speak to you.” 

“Well?” : 

“T ain’t to see much more on you, they say.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“You're goin’ to t’other prison, ain’t you ?” 

“Who told you?” 

“Oh! it’s all over the place: you can’t keep 
things quiet here. I knowed: it yesterday, and 
that’s why I’ve got to the dark.” 

“You! And for what reason ?” 

“T could speak to yer, you see—I could—” 

She paused, then went on again. 

“T could tell you I was sorry you was a-goin’, 
miss.” 

“Why, you don’t care for me?” 

“Don’t s” I cares for nobody—nobody at 
all. But I don’t want you to go, somehow.” 

“Why not?” 

“You ain’t like the rest on ’em,” she replied. 
“You ain’t like your sister—not a bit of it. No- 
body likes your sister.” 

“That’s bad news to me.” 

“You do, I s’pose.” 

“Yes. She has been a good, kind sister to me.” 

“ Has she, really ?” 

“ And you have a sister who has been kind to 

ou.” 

“ How—how do you know that” cried Daisy, 
very quickly now. It was her turn to be surprised 
at the information. 

“T have fancied it,” said Patience Greenwood, 
dryly. 

“You knows too much for me,” said Daisy 
March. “You are precious artful if—” 

“Tf I sometimes think I can guess the reason 
why you are here.” 





“ Well, what was it?” 

“Because your sister was here too; and you 
were rash enough and wicked enough to join her 
at any cost.” 

Re You know a lot, you do,” said Daisy, ironic- 
ally. 

“ Am I wrong ?” 

“Well, Poll wos allers good tome. She took 
my part—fought with father for me, scratched 
mother, did everythink for me—and as I couldn’t 
get on without her, why, I came here. That’s it. 
And you won’t split, will you ?” 

“ And you are fond of this sister, then ?” 

“T jest am.” 

“Why do you break out like this, then? Mary 
Wilton doesn’t.” 

“Oh, she puts me out, though! She talks to 
the other women too much,” Daisy added, jea- 
lously, “and I can’t bear it. But,” she added, 
quaintly, “I came here to see you this time, and 
I’m werry comfortable. J like this shop.” 

“Dreadful !” 

“And I shall come and see you in your new 
crib,” said Daisy, positively. “I goes in for a 
bran’-new leaf to-morrow. I sha’n’t be werry 
long afore I follow you, you see,” 

“* Ah, you'll have to be very good, March, to get 
to the next prison.” 

“You'll see.” 

“You can be good if you like, then?” 

“You jest see!” was the strong reiteration 
here, “ Poll’s going, and now you’re going, and— 
I mean it now.” 

“Mean it always, Daisy March, and I shall be 
very glad,” said our heroine, earnestly. 

“You glad? WhatifI— Here, did you say 
glad?” 

“ Yes, very glad.” 

“ Well, you are a rum ’un,” was the inelegant 
response, in a low, sepulchral, wondering tone of 
voice. “I don’t make it out, you know.” 

“ Why I should be glad?” 

“Zackly so, miss. Because you see I’m so 
awful bad ; born bad, without a scrap of good in 
me anywhere. They’ll tell you so in Scroggs’s 
Court, Liverpool, and no flies. They'll tell you 
there—” 

“T don’t want to hear what they say of you 
there, Daisy. Nevermind them. What they say 
of you here is another matter, and I shall be glad 
when you have your good-conduct badge. I’m 
going now. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by for the present, miss. 

“That’s all.” 

“ And you will be glad to see me ?” 

“Yes, very glad.” 

“Thankee, thankee. God bless you, miss. I 
don’t make it all out, but God bless you. There !” 
shrieked the girl. 

The matron walked away slowly, stopped, came 
back again. “ What made you say that?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know. I’ve heard people talk like 
that off and on.” 

“Do you know what it means ?” 

“ Dashed if I do.” 

“Do you know anything of Him whom you 
call upon to bless me ?” 

“No.” 

“Not anything ?—oh, not anything ?” - 

“The parson’s been a-tryin’ to make me know 
a bit, and I’ve been a-tryin’ to understand him ; 
but, lor bless you, there’s no making him out, 
miss, try as hard as you can.” 

“You will understand, I hope. Meanwhile, 
God bless Daisy March for trying. I think He 
will in His good time.” 

And Patience Greenwood moved slowly away— 
moved on forever from this neglected prison flow- 
er. Matron and convict had made many plans, 
and looked forward to the future. But the fu- 
ture is God’s, and belongs not to man or woman. 


That’s all.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
DAISY IS DECEIVED. 


To trace the prison life of Daisy March step 
by step, and to track a faltering, feeble progress 
—but still a progress—in detail, comes not with- 
in the province of a story of this kind. It will 
be sufficient to record that a wild, distorted nature 
put forth some green young shoots toward the 
light and life lying beyond the murky world in 
which she had been cast, and that she showed 
some little efforts to work upward. And if this 
was not repentance, and there was no religion in 
the question, if the chaplain of the jail exercised 
no power over her, and was at any opportuni- 
ty an object to be ridiculed and scoffed at, still 
Daisy March worked on doggedly, learned some 
lesson of self-restraint, gathered to herself the 
fact that by good behavior and fair obedience the 
distance between the penal class and “the asso- 
ciation” —the prison wherein the rule was silence 
and severity, and the prison beyond, where si- 
lence would be the exception—grew less and less 
with every day. The good-conduct badge was 
earned at last, and it was on the cards that Dai- 
sy March might be transferred et any moment. 
There had been every incentive to exertion; her 
sister had gone, and was a “number-one woman” 
in the new prison, and Patience Greenwood was 
waiting for her, she was sure. It had been a 
promise between them, and the young assistant 
matron had been the only officer to give her a 
good word. This sister of hers, this Kate Green- 
wood, was not one of the right sort. She was 
“down on her”; she was all for the rules; she 
was more like a machine than an officer; she sel- 
dom smiled, and was always very silent, watch- 
ful, cross; she gave her no news of the “other 
one”—not she, without it was wrenched out of 
her. 

Once or twice, in odd opportunities to say a 
few words, when Daisy March had become a pris- 
oner over whom a less amount of rigor was ex- 
ercised, when she was a “cleaning woman,” and 
allowed a few half-hours of liberty about the 
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wards, efforts were made by her to render Kate 
Greenwood conversational. — 

“You don’t tell me anythin’ about her, Miss 
Greenwood,” she said once. ‘I don’t know 
nothin’.” 

Miss Greenwood regarded her very thoughtful- 
ly, and, as Daisy March considered, very crossly, 
being a bad judge of the looks of earnest folk. 

“ What do you want to know, March ?” 

“She’s at the other prison, I s’pose ?” 

“ My sister ?” 

Tea. 

“She is in the country now,” was the reply ; 
“at her aunt’s.” 

“There, now; blest if I didn’t think there was 
some game up. What’s the use in her bein’ away 
when I’m a-goin’ to her directly ? “What's the—” 

“She has been ill,” said Kate Greenwood, in- 
terrupting her. 

“You don’t say that!” 

“ But she is getting better, they say. 
be on duty next week again, I hope.” 

“Why didn’t I know this afore? Why couldn’t 
you tell me?” said Daisy March, almost peremp- 
torily. 

“T am not here to give you news,” was the 
cold answer ; “and besides,” she added, “ it might 
have unsettled you.” 

“Oh, much you cared about that!” 

“ And,” she continued, very calmly, and quite 
oblivious to the taunt conveyed, “I wanted you 
to get to your sister.” 

“Oh, she’s told you that, then, has she ?” ex- 
claimed Daisy. 

“No, I told her long ago,” was the reply. 

“Ah! you’re too sharp for me, Miss Green- 
wood,” remarked the other. “And what’s she 
doing ?” 

“She is doing pretty well.” 

“Tt’s funny your having a sister and me hav- 
ing one too, and all going on together like a four- 
in-hand; ain’t it?” 

“T don’t see the fun in it.” 

“Tt’s funny to me, and no mistake. 
know—” 

“T know you are talking too much,” said the 
matron, closing the subject suddenly and peremp- 
torily. “There, get on with your work.” 

“ Ah! I shall never like you a bit,” muttered 
Daisy March to herself; “and what’s more, I 
sha’n’t try.” 

The impression even grew upon Daisy March 
that she disliked this officer more with every day, 
and that the prim young matron evaded her, and 
took a deal of pains to keep out of her way—a 
tremendous deal of pains, as though she hated to 
say a word to her, or give her one scrap of news. 
Thank goodness, she should soon be out of her 
clutches, soon have earned her right to get away 
to the prison where the other was, and where the 
rules were not so hard and fast, or “down upon 
a gal.” She should like that new prison, she was 
sure; she would be presently in association there, 
and allowed to talk a bit, and she was “ uncom- 
mon fond” of talking, if they’d only let her. 

There was a great deal to perplex this half- 
child, half-woman. She did not quite make ev- 
erything out. Miss Greenwood was not seen for 
days together; then she took her fortnight’s holi- 
days, and came back looking all the worse for 
them. There was something wrong somewhere, 
she thought; and one early morning Daisy se- 
cured her opportunity, and made a dash at her 
in the ward: 

“How is she? You don’t tell me nothin’, you 
don’t,” was the old charge against the matron. 

Miss Greenwood turned white, but she was very 
calm, and even firm. 

“‘ How is your sister, do you mean?” she said, 
interrogatively, 

“No, no—yours. Is she well?” 

“She is very well,” came the slow answer, 
which was accompanied by a swift walk away 
from her questioner, with whom she would hold 
no further converse, it was evident, that day. 

“Stuck up; allers so drefful stuck up. I do 
hate the sight o’ you, and no mistake,” Daisy 
March said, shaking her fist after the matron. 

A few days afterward there came back to the 
old prison big Janet Finlanson, the woman who 
had broken out into a fit of passion because so 
young a prisoner as Daisy March had fallen into 
the custody of the state. Janet had worked her 
way almost by a miraclé to the secondary stage 
of prison servitude, but it had been more than a 
miracle to keep her subservient to the rules there. 
She had had her feelings hurt; there had been a 
great deal to upset her in Poll Wilton’s behavior, 
and she had shivered all the glass in the kitchen 
with her broom one day instead of doing her 
work, and had tried to knock Poll Wilton’s brains 
out against the wall for sending her contemptu- 
ous messages, and returning the lock of her hair, 
which she had given her once, covered thickly 
with salt.* Janet had been sent back to the pe- 
nal ward, with her badge stripped from her, and 
all her hard work to begin over again. She did 
not care, she said; nobody should trample upon 
her; and as she had come back, by jingo! they 
should have a time of it—the lot of ’em! Anda 
time of it they had. 

Still, Daisy March found an opportunity to 
communicate with Janet Finlanson. In a “ stiff” 
which is the cant name for a written missive 
surreptitiously conveyed from one prisoner to an- 
other, and faithfully passed on till it reaches the 
hands of her for whom it is intended—Daisy, who 
could write a little now, asked two questions: 

“Was Poll hurt? How was the Greenwood 

irl?” 

She did not get her answer readily. It was 
three days coming back, and was at last taken 
from under the back hair of a prisoner, and sur- 
teptitiously conveyed to her. 

Here is the letter, the ink manufactured from 


She will 


You don’t 





* An insult which one female convict will occasion- 
ally offer to another, and which invariably leads to 
much heart-burning and passionate outbreaks, 





the smoke gathered at the bottom of a “pint” 
which had been held over the gas jet in the cell, 
and the paper a torn fly-leaf of her Bible. Janet 
Finlanson had been taught to write and spell in 
prison, and here is a fair specimen of her powers 
of composition : 


“ Pol's bad. Lade up. She sint mi air bac 
sallted, an’ I rushed ’er fur it. She won't cheek 
mee agane. ’Ope I ain't urt her too mutch. i 
doant no wot u mene by ows the other grenewood. 
She's dead.” 


Daisy March deciphered this epistle with great 
difficulty, but when it was mastered, she was 
more like the child she-looked than she had ever 
been yet—a child in her passionate abandonment 
to grief and the extravagant misery of her de- 
spair. There were strange depths of feeling, 
wild and incomprehensible and unfathomable, in 
this untaught nature, but they displayed them- 
selves only in the old, sad, mad fashion of our fe- 
male prisoners. Daisy March “broke out”; the 
glass within reach was shattered, the metal pint 
was battered out of shape, the blankets were torn 
into a hundred strips, and fighting, kicking, and 
screaming, this distraught child was carried to 
the penal cell out of the way of women striving 
to do well, but terribly quick to follow an evil ex- 
ample, and only too ready to fling away all sense 
of self-restraint. 

It was a source of regret to more than one fe- 
male officer that Daisy March had broken out 
again. The extreme youth of the prisoner had 
always stood in her favor, and enlisted the secret 
sympathy of the matrons in her anomalous posi- 
tion; there had been no little satisfaction at the 
child prisoner becoming more child-like and nat- 
ural with the teaching of the jail. And now it 
had all to be begun again—and the weary heart- 
sickening, hope-deferred task, to start afresh from 
the very beginning of this miserable, soul-shadow- 
ing existence. 

“They told me a lot o’ lies; they kep’ it all 
from me, an’ she was dead all the while. I won’t 
go to any other prison now. I'll die here, if I 
ean. I won't care for anythink or anybody ever 
any more. I won’t! I won’t! I won't!” 

The matron on duty came to see her every hour, 
and strove to pacify her, but she would not listen 
to a word. She was a fury, who might screaro 
herself to death in time—a demoniac, and not 
human in her ravings. The disappointment was 
hard to endure. Heaven knows what thoughts 
had been in this young girl’s mind concerning 
her new life in prison, her better life beyond it, 
and she did not bear this disappointment well. 
She gave way completely—so very completely that 
even the matrons, accustomed to these scenes, 
became alarmed, and thie surgeon of the jail re- 
garded her as a being whom it was difficult to 
comprehend, and beyond his power, as it seemed 
presently, to save. 

No one had imagined that Daisy March would 
have taken the matter to heart: she was a prison 
item, nothing more, and not to be credited with 
more human feeling than the rest of them; and 
indeed, in the early stages of her career, she had 
shown herself in many things particularly callous. 
But Daisy March was not to be measured by the 
square and rule, and no one understood her yet. 
The suspicion that this was a character out of 
the common order had been guessed at faintly, 
perhaps, by Patience Greenwood, sleeping now 
peacefully in a country church-yard, with all the 
dangers and difficulties of prison service forever 
far removed from her. 

Daisy March refused all food—fought with 
those who endeavored to give it her; was found 
at last lying like a dead thing in her cell, and was 
carried to the infirmary, where she battled with a 
raging fever, and the bodily weakness following 
the fever, for many a long day. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 





The Prize Design Embroideries of the 
New York Decorative Art Society. 
See illustration on page 445. 

r = exhibition of the embroidery designs put 

in competition for the prizes lately offered 
by the New York Society of Decorative Art 
has recently closed. The extent of the exhibi- 
tion, the heartiness and promptness of the re- 
sponses to the society’s invitations to contribute, 
the number and variety of the entries, show the 
great advantage of occasional competition in ar- 
tistic as well as in practical industries. Although 
the plan of the competition was considered dur- 
ing last autumn, it was only in January that work 
was fairly begun. A circular containing the list 
of prizes, thirteen in number—six offered by the 
society, and seven by individual members—with 
the rules governing the entries, was prepared, and 
sent to every State and Territory, to Canada, 
Nova Scotia, Bermuda, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. Many letters of 
inquiry, expressive of much interest ia the com- 
petition, were received from Europe, as well as 
from distant parts of the United States. But the 
foreign letters generally came too late for infor- 
mation to reach their writers in season to prepare 
designs, although a design of silk needle-work on 
linen which arrived from Rome was commended 
by the judges. About six hundred and thirty 
circulars and letters were sent out before the ex- 
hibition, and nearly three hundred designs, both 
in colors on paper and in finished articles, were 
received in return, Considering that the time for 
preparation was practically but three months, and 
that many things sent were very large and elab- 
orate, the number of entries is notable. 

The first prize was $500 for the best design 
for a portitre or window-hanging, while $100 was 
offered for the second best. Of the portiére de- 
signed and worked by Miss Carrie Townsend, of 
Albany, which took the first prize, we give a beau- 
tiful illustration on page 445. A brief descrip- 





tion will furnish some idea of its richness and 
elaborateness. The effect was that of looking 
through an open window at a magnificent jar of 
branching roses standing on the ledge. The 
frame-work of the window is represented by a 
peculiar and indescribable shade of olive plush. 
The balcony lattice is in bands of the same plush, 
over a curious Japanese cloth, woven of threads 
of gold and deep red, producing a remarkable 
changefulness of tone. Above the lattice is a 
bar of plush, on which the vase stands. Across 
the top of the hanging a broad band of the Jap- 
anese cloth is bordered by a narrow stripe of 
plush, and ornamented with four alternate foils 
of reddish and olive plush, picked out with heavy 
gold thread. The large jar, from whose mouth 
the rose branches droop, is cut out of a gold and 
red Japanese brocade, and is sewed to the cream 
white satin on which the roses are worked. The 
roses themselves are exquisitely and lavishly 
wrought in every shade, from pure white to the 
rich red of the Jacqueminot and the clear yellow 
of the Marshal Niel. The curtain is a remarkable 
piece of needle-work to have been executed in so 
short a time by a single hand. 

The second prize for a portiére was given to 
Mrs. A. L. Warren, for one of blue-green plush, 
with a wide top and bottom border of old gold 
plush, the body of the hanging decorated with 
large irregularly applied disks of old gold plush, 
treated with dull red and gold embroidery and 
perpendicular gold lines. 

For the best design for screens of not less than 
three panels $200 was offered, and won by Mr. 
G. W. Maynard, for a design representing the Sea- 
sons, symbolized by four light, graceful female 
figures. Below the figures is a sort of dado of 
signs of the Seasons. 

The productions of the society were not entered 
for competition, but they were very beautiful, and 
well worth description. Among them were sev- 
eral screens; but one, from the novelty of its 
treatment, attracted special attention and praise. 
It had three panels, was made of gold-colored silk 
satine, and the novelty was the pattern, formed 
of the stuff merely by bold outlines and a darned 
background. The design was a branch of large 
conventionalized leaves and flowers, very grace- 
ful and clearly defined, the outlines and veins be- 
ing worked in crewel] stitch in heavy threads of 
filoselle. All the surface between and around the 
pattern was darned in close, even, straight rows 
of long and short stitches of coarse gold silk, 
producing so effective a background that at the 
first glance it appeared to be another fabric. 
The outlines of the design, too, were done in dif- 
ferent colors in the different panels—dull reds 
and olive greens—giving an entirely different tone 
to each. This was one of the newest and most 
beautiful pieces in the exhibition. 

Another folding-screen was one of the most 
original, although not one of the most artistic, 
contributions. This had a ground of soft, dull- 
toned satin, decorated with birds and large droop- 
ing branches of flowers. The flowers were arti- 
ficial, and were secured to the material partly by 
delicate stitches and partly, it may be inferred, 
by gumming. The birds 5. ere the feathers and 
heads of real birds similarly secured. The re- 
sult was fantastically realistic; and while it was 
not without effectiveness, it was just the sort of 
thing that would be intolerable from any but very 
skillful fingers. 

The third important prize offered was $125 for 
the best frieze, or band, applicable to table-cover, 
lambrequin, or other decorative purpose. This 
was taken by Mrs. E. A. Carter, for embroidery 
on unbleached muslin—a broad band of large 
conventionalized leaves and flowers, wrought in 
olive green, dull pink, and blue crewels. The 
flowers were worked in a long button-hole stitch, 
the leaves in heavy outline, and the ground be- 
tween the thickly massed blossoms was check- 
ered in a coarse outline. 

A member of the Executive Committee offered 
$100 for the best table-cover, and the prize was 
awarded to Miss E. L. Guinisgard for a cover of 
soft dark olive green satin, bordered with brill- 
iant sea-weeds, worked from nature in filoselle 
and chenille. The coloring was more vivid than 
we are accustomed to find amon’ sea-weeds ; but 
if memory serve, the prototypes of that border 
were found on the California coast, where all 
hues*are more intense than in the East. 

A special prize of $50-offered by the president 
of the society for the most artistic example of 
needle-work not included under the other heads, 
fell to Miss Blackwell for a decorative piece 
mounted on a stretcher. It was the head and 
bust of a woman in the garb of one of the early 
centuries ; the ground of flesh-colored satin, and 
the costume exquisitely wrought in silks. 

A vice-president’s prize of $50 for the best 
design of outline-work on silk was secured by 
Miss Cora Thompson for a cover of pale gold- 
colored satin with a border of white cashmere. 
The centre was decorated with angels’ heads in 
outline, with mottoes done in a deeper shade of 
yellow silk, while the border was ornamentally 
treated with gold silk outline-work. 

The $25 prize for the best outline-work on lin- 
en was given to Miss M. L. Morris for a set of 
doyleys, only remarkable for the great delicacy of 
material and execution. 

A prize of $25 for the best figure design for 
a panel was awarded to Mr. William Walton for 
a horizontal panel representing a procession of 
feminine figures on horseback, in bright-colored 
costumes of the twelfth or thirteenth century. 

These were the important awards; but there 
were several fine pieces of embroidery which 
should be mentioned, although, for technical and 
other reasons, they did not secure prizes. For in- 
stance, a beautiful portitre of cream white satin 
was wrought with ripening corn and orange-col- 
ored pumpkins, and was one of the freshest of 
the designs. A curtain for a summer dining- 
room of fine unbleached muslin was worked in 
broad horizontal bands of conveniionalized blos- 





soms in pale rose pink and blue filoselle, the 
stitches being few, bold, and effective. Two dogs’ 
heads on white linen or silk were the very oppo- 
site of the last piece in style, for the stitches were 
of blinding fineness, and apparently done with a 
spider’s web. Except for the sheeniness—almost 
like nature—of the dogs’ coats, the heads would 
have appeared to be pen-and-ink sketches. 

The society's entries were numerous, and com- 
prised portiéres, stripes for chair backs, table- 
covers, folding - screens, bed- spreads, footstools, 
mirror draperies, and many other things. Among 
them was a beautiful curtain designed by Mr. 
Samuel Colman, and executed in the society’s 
work-rooms, for Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. It 
was made in horizontal bands of different colors 
and widths. The topmost band was of dull olive 
plush, with beautiful embroidered birds upon it. 
Below this, a broad band of blue satin made the 
ground for graceful fleurs-de-lis. Under this 
again, a band of brown satin, with ornamental 
foils, while nearly the lower half of the hanging 
was of silvery brown-gray plush. Another por- 
tigre from Mr. Colman’s designs was of old gold 
plush and satin, wrought very elaborately with 
pale shades of silks and crewels, so that the whole 
effect was like faint winter sunshine. 

To say that all this may be written of the ex- 
hibition without describing half of its beauty and 
merit is to say that it was of surprising excel- 
lence. The object of the society in offering the 
prizes was to stimulate taste and talent in mat- 
ters of original design, to induce excellent needle- 
workers to break away somewhat from conven- 
tional and commonplace methods, and to encour- 
age in many ways the practical study of decorative 
needle-work. In these respects the results of the 
competition have been very satisfactory, even 
when the embroideries are compared with the 
superb pieces of ancient work in the loan exhibi- 
tion held in connection with the competition, and 
which we have not space to describe. 

But in the exhibition, as a whole, it is easy to 
perceive the four years’ influence of an organiza- 
tion like the Society of Decorative Art in foster- 
ing and developing our native talent. 





COME AND GONE. 


Tuov cam’st when light and liberty 
Had loosened every cry; 

Thou cam’st when star-lit sympathy 
Illumined spring’s soft sky. 

Thou cam’st when Day descending, 
Bathed in her new-born heat, 

With the twilight’s calm was blending, 
And we were glad to meet. 


Thou cam’st when Earth was glowing 
In universal joy, 

When all her life was growing 
Our brightest hopes to buoy. 

Thou cam’st when skylark, soaring 
On high aspiring wing, 

His grateful praise was pouring 
In ceaseless carolling. 


Thou art gone! the sun is shining 
As if it knew no past; 

And Earth, on flowers reclining, 
Forgets the wintry blast. 

But my love can find no morrow 
Unlit by yesterday, 

And in vain it seeks to borrow 
The lith’om soul of May. 


Thou art gone! whilst gloom is shrouding 
The hope which lingered yet; 

Thou art gone! whilst mists are clouding 
Scenes we can ne’er forget. 

Though in the hour of parting 
Farewells must bring regret, 

May this balm come o’er its smarting— 
Tis better to have met! 





FROM NATURE'S STORE-HOUSE. 


MONG the strange things seen by Humboldt 
on the slope of the Cerra Duida, he records 
the discovery of “ shirt-trees.” 

They grow to the height of fifty feet, and to 
obtain these garments the natives cut cylindrical 
pieces two feet in diameter; through the upper 
opening peers the wearer’s head, and through lat- 
eral slits the arms are thrust. These sack-like 
garments are seamless, and greatly resemble the 
ponchos and manos extensively used in New 
Granada and Peru; as we may easily imagine, 
these comfortable coverings of native growth are 
extremely coarse in texture, but if travellers’ notes 
are to be relied upon, are regarded as very stylish 
“business suits” for that section of country. 

What easy times the house-mothers of those 
regions must have, if, in addition, “a thread-and- 
needle tree” should chance to spring up near 
their simple dwellings—useful adjuncts when 
rents appear and “ patching season” approaches : 
their “shining steel,” a simple thorn growjng at 
the end of the leaf of the maguey-tree; the silk- 
en thread,” poetically speaking, a fibre which is 
attached to the thorn. The fortunate seamstress 
deftly plucks the thorn, warily draws forth the 
delicate line of thread, and she is ready for her 
labor of love. ‘ 

In New Zealand may be found a strong dra- 
pery made from the fibre of trees, and when cov- 
ered with “impressed patterns,” as is often the 
custom, a firm and even beautiful stuff for gar- 
ments and house ornamentation may be obtained. 

The lace-tree, growing in the Indies, is utilized 
by the negresses to furnish material both rich and 
delicate for pleasant, comfortable garments. 

Whenever one finds the cork-tree, a curious 
process may be observed, for the natives of 
those regions have deft fingers, and can, by dis- 
tending the bark of a little switch of the size of 
a quill, bring into shape a jaunty little cap, a con- 
venient bag, or a useful whip, all of them possess- 
ing the wonderful flexibility of articles manufac- 
tured with the finest cord, 
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FIRST PRIZE DESIGN FOR PORTIERE, BY MISS CARRIE TOWNSEND, OF ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


From tHe Prize Design Exntpition or tHE New York Decorative Art Sociery.—[See Pace 443.] 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


I nave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous 
ey with most satisfactory results. 
—[{Adv.]} Portland, Me. 8. E. Syivesrer, M. D. 





Is there a harmless face powdet ? Yes; Riker’s 
American Face Powder is absolutely harmless and 
very beautiful in effect. Sold everywhere at 25 
cents per box. Those who prefer a liquid prepa- 
ration will find Riker’s Cream of Roses the most 
satisfactory article they can use.—[ Com. ] 





Wauen a man is clawing around for a match at two 
a.™., and draws his best corn across the rocking chair, 
don’t he wish he had bought German Corn Remover 
the week before. Druggists sell it. 25 cents.—{Adv.] 





Tuose who seek the purest and best will demand 
Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder. It is the high- 
est priced powder in the market, but unlike ail others 
contains no filling, therefore most economical.—[Com.]} 

















Corvine Wuerr..—By the means of the newly in- 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is conti useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 


themselves. For eale by Newadealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMEN'I'S 





RAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dy: poate without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cana, by all Grocers. 


Roya. Baxine Pownerr Co., New York. 


THE SBA-SHORE COTTAGE 


NEAR LONG BRANCH, 
Situated immediately on the Beach, will be opened 
on June 15th.—Female teachers and women who earn 
their living may apply for terms, &c., at the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CH RISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 


BALES HEALTH PRESERVING 











Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by onr best 
oem phy sicians as not injurious to 


¢ o* 
te C ealth. For sale by Chicago 
\ Eri ae qn 





Corset Co..67 Washington St., 
£0 Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 

MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 

wanted in all parts of the U.S. 





















T A M A i A as and refreshing 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria, 
ed, combined by an expert, 
; * 
Allen's Melirum Deodorizer. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, he morrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1" C mate 
de la Faculté de Pari 
G R | L 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
= Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
‘ 7 ny) 
1 —- S BIRD SEED, 
Properiy. Mixea in 
1-lb. Cartoons. 
Onur Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
and neatly packed in one- 
} pound cartoons, with a piece 
gf of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the Seed. 
Use this Toilet Powder to obviate odors of per- 
spiration. Wholesale Depot, 115 Fulton St., N. Y. 
NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
bold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
Ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 
iss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, the cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 























JEFFERIES. LAWN TENNIS" 
Our Complete Set for $10. 


Cannot be equalled in this country. 


Jefferie’s Best IMPORTED _ $20, 
$25, $30, $35, $40, and $50. 

Our superior Match Tennis Ball, felt covered and 
cemented, per dozen, by mail, $5. All leading clubs 
that have given this bail a trial pronounce it su 
rior in firmness, and without the lumpy 
defect of the English ball. Send stamp tor 
catalogue. Cc SNYDER, Manufacturers, 

124 & 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Edson tic Garter 
CURES NEU ent PAINS, 
RBEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
pee Bae, the LEG, 

ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
fing the limbs, adds ‘MARVELLOUS 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
6rTEr, and puts an end to Ini 
Smaren and Dwarrep Linas, 
Substantially made o/ best SILK, 
Satin on CoTron WesBine. Beau- 
tifulin appearance. 

PRICES : One inch, al! Silk or 
Satin, French astic Webbing 
msual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 

len’s, $2 © Misses’ $1; Chil 
dren’s (very soft and elastic), 75 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one inch wide,) La- 
dies’, $1 ; Men's, $1.25 ; Misses’ ° 
. Bent to any mal 








Duane &t., N. Y¥. ¥. ©. Box eaes, 


 SUPERFLU OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 

remedy for removing radically and permanently all 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 

Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
SEWING 


= = SINGER MACHINE SENT. 


NY To get good agents everywhere, we 

will make extraordina induce- 

ments on a sample machine, latest im- 

proved Singer, nickel-plated wheel, 

ALL attachmenrs. seg? 

A. P. WHITK Kaco. en. Agts. 
106 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Lil, 


) All Gold, Chromo, and Lit’g Cards (no 2 alike), 
Name on, 10c. Citwron Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
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PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but -all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘‘ New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each a will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

We hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
riate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above effect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their 
sugar in our original packages, either 
whole barrels, 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEw York. 
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DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


— with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortuble, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure. 

For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Suecessor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Established 1857. 

ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeda, 
BEATTY’S only $65. Pianos, $126 up. £27 Illus. 
Catalog. Fx Furr. Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


30 LOVELY Mow. 


LOVELY Moss-Rose & Asst. Chromo Cards, 
name on, lic. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Am erioan Carp Co., West Haven, Conn. 














RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). 


box, 25 cents. 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 
SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 
Effie Elisler, 
Marie Litta, 

EK. von Stamwitz, 


To suit all complexions, Per 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 





and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 

Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Punrst and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Postrrve.y Guaranteed free from Arsenio, Corrosive 
Suntimare, Leap, Bismoru, Cuarx, Wurrina, MaGnesta, Or anyTutne detrimental. Sold everywhere. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Reliable drug firms in the City, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu eg = of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored 65 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be dually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 








The Howard Manufacturing Co., 
No. 364 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE AND INTRODUCE 


PATENTED NOVELTIES. 


THE 


ANTI-TANGLE ATTACHMENT 


KNITTING COTTON 





Has won popular favor and may be found 
in all the large cities, 


FOR SALE BY 


Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
bz this Ray | addition to a 
: lady’s toilet is dune to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
7 APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
P the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have look 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look 80 observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beanty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, €.0.D., with priv- 
ilege of exchangi oe, To be had ONLY of MEARS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalo ue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 Kast 14th Street. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
|. BEAUTIFULEVER BLOOMING | 
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FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TEETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 


ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuMs. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 








NOTICE. 

Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale cf our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. — 


YOURNAME:: , reside 
AN sen Gopeaetas 








viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 
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RIDLEY'S 


Fashion Magazine, 
SUMMER NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


LARGELY ILLUSTRATED. 


IT GIVES THE 


LATEST FASHIONS 


AND A COMPLETE CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES 
AFFIXED TO EACH ITEM, AND CONTAINS IN 


GENERAL VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR 
THOSE LIVING AT A DISTANCE FROM NEW 


YORK ON THE MANY PERPLEXING QUES- 
TIONS OF 


WHAT TO WEAR 


AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT. 


TO FAMILIES 


Sojourning out of Town during 
the Summer Months, 
THIS PUBLICATION WILL BE FOUND AN IN- 
VALUABLE GUIDE AND ASSISTANCE, 
tt? It gives the Lowest New York Prices, 
and full information to aid intelligent 
and economical Shopping by Mail. 


SINGLE No., 15c.; SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. per annum, 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS; 
DRY GOODS, DRESS SILKS, BOYS’ CLOTH- 
ING, SUN UMBRELLAS, YANKEE NOTIONS, 
HOSIERY, SHOES, HARDWA RE, 


And in fact everything needfal for the 
Household, Toilet, or Amusement. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 








Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


yo q T 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 


P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 








The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Chiidren. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Fanenppes. 


ys. justly celebrated D Dietetic Preperation, 10 is, 





in ed from th principally th th LUTEN 

rived from _ the WINTER FLINT 

WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an a B Chemist. it has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
— + » sagy pen and Physicians --representing 


= nigh. caaree of medical science--as the 
SAFE .. ost CCEPTA. 
FOO: ‘OR ROWT 


THE “< 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is easy of Digestion--never 
constipating. That which is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders incidental to childhood. 

And, while _it would pe difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or De rt ore Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishin gall Strengthen as 
an aliment in Fevers. ‘omplaints. 
Dyspepsia and General Devility,. its Medicina 
Sroslisnce in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and Cholera 


ntum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 








712 AWEEK. $12, day at home easily made. say 
Outfitfree. Address Taux & Co.,Augusta,M. 








Established 1840. 


JONES. 


ELEGANT SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
Oo “ 

QO -V-O__ Boys’ SUITS. 
O FANCY Goons. 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. © 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. Q~ 


CO Unperwear. 





Eighth Avenue, corner » Semaseontt St., 
New York City. | 





SHOES. on © Curuery. 
CCROCKERY. 

0 GLASSWARE. 

CO REFRIGERATORS. 
‘VHOUSEFURN'G Go GOoDs. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; “full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Upnowerery. 2 
— 0 
FURNITURE. 0 
- 0 
LACE CURTAINS. O A 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 








Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES ii ioa'ss JONES 


peer LR .. AS 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


No.6 West 14th St., No. 9 Kue de Clery, 

NEW YORK. PARIS. 

IMPORTERS. 
Come and see our beautiful new store. To meet the de- 
mands of the advancing season we are making a Great 
Reduction in Prices of allour FIRST-CLASS GOODS, 
as we keep no others, The nove ties in Millinery for the 
PASSIN week are “ THE, HiNDOO,” “ PAROLE,” 
“TROQUOIS,” and ‘“OBELISK.” COACHING and 
RACE-COURSE HATS. 
The “CHIC” or “MASCOTTE” remains the lead- 

ing Walking Hat for City wear. The “NAIAD” and 

NA SOL” for Mountain and Seaside use. 

COACHING CLUB BOUQUETS 
DE CORSAGE, with Montures to match, for Grooms 
and headgear of Horses, in all Flowers of the season, 
with exclusive combinations. Bridal Garnitures and 
Veils, and Parures for Evening Dresses. TROPICAL 
LEAF PLANTS and FLOWERS, for the Jardiniere. 

OSTRICH and FANCY FEATHERS, MILLINERY 
TRIMMINGS and ORNAMENTS. 
Come and see our Beautiful New Stores. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year..............00 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Oue Year...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrenr & Broruxrs. 








te HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 









r Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR Cos New Haven. Conn. 


Mme.GURNEY & Co., | - 
6 East 14th Street, 

Importers of all materials for HONITON and POINT 

LACE MAKING and ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 


“* How to Make Lace,” 50c. Pattern Book, 25c. Send 
8c. for Illustrated Catalogue and samples. 








KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORE. 


GREAT SALE THIS WEEK OF 


COLORED BUNTINGS 


At 17c. per yard, all wool. These goods were bought 
at the late auction sales, and are very cheap. 
Also, large stock of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Bought at the same sale. Will be sold at $1 per yard 
for the Colors, and $1 25 for the Blacks, These Silks 
are decided bargains, 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


CANTON MATTINGS. 
A FULL LINE OF 
WHITE, 

CHECK, 

And FANCIES. 
ALSO, 

Best American, and English Brussels, Mo- 

quette, Tapestry, and Ingrain 


CARPETS, 


At Extremely Low Prices for the balance 
of the Season. 


Broadway & (9th St. 





The Only Remedy 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


he Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 
CS This combined on gives it wonderfub 
power oy cure all diseases. 


iWhy Are We Sick 7} 


—s SSS —EE 

Because we allow these gre great organs to be- 

come clogged or torpid, and paces hu- 
A mors are therefore forced into the d 





that should be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne: 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
Lewy! and Nervous Disorders. 


¢ 


Wh 
Why frightened cet Sana te Ki neys? 
hy endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qts of Medicine. 
a it of vot mtg oy | he vow order ie 
rice, 


WELLS, “S10 SON nie, Prope, 
: { § (Willsend post paid.) oan 








$5 to $1 00) Rr, day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
Will 


Agents’ profit per Week. | 
prove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Ripxour & Co., 10 F Barclay St., N.Y. 





ALESME WANTED fs $100 a Month. 
ress at ‘once and SECUF 
ALESLADIES 108 TION with PARTICU Lanse 


4. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 104 W, 42d St., New York, 





Terms and $% outfit 





$66 a a week in your own town. 


free. Address H. Hatzrrr & Co.,Portland, Maine. 





appears 


every instance it has 
tiful, 








SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 

to —— is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 

handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is ae harmless. 

It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 

pronounced entirely free frum any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 

iven entire satisfaction. 

ive LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
ful efficacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


~ Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions. In bre- 
vier type. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 16mo, Cloth, 45 
ceuts; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents, 

IL. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL- 
LEYRAND and King Lonis XVIIL during the 
Cougress at Vienna. (Hitherto unpublished.) From 
the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affi at Paris. Wath a Pref- 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M.G. Patratin. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mv, Cloth, 75 cents. 





Ill. 

UNBELIEF IN THE 18TH CENTURY as Con- 
trasted with its Earlier and Later History: being the 
Cunningham Lectures for 1880. By Joun Catens, 
D.D., Principal and Professor of Systematic The- 
ology aud Apologetics in the United Presbyterian 


College, Edinburgh. 4to, 


Paper, 20 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


12mo, 
lV. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epes Sancenr. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 

Vv. 
HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE.BOOK FOR 1881. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East; being a Guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 


Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and Spain. By 
W. Pemproke Ferniver. With Maps and Plans of 
Cities. Twentieth Year (1881). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 


Vou. 1 —Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland 
Vou. If.—Germs any, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 


ney Greece. 


Ill.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
PR wa Russia, Spain. 


Vi. 
HUNTING ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA, 
The Young Nimrods in North America. A Book 
for Boys. By Tuomas W. Knox, Anthor of “The 


Soy Tr 
trated. 


avellers in the Far East.” 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 

VII. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF CORIOLANUS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wu.itam J. Rotrr, A.M., 
Head Master of the High Sc hool, Cam- 

fass. With Eugravings. ” 16mo, Cloth, 60 

’p aper, 40 cents. 

VIII. 

THE ENGLISH eee IN AMERICA. A 
Short History of t English Colonies in America, 
By Henry Caso1 Le oper. 8vo, Half Leather, $3 00, 

1X. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and his Books, 
lilustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table-Talk, 
and Anecdotes of Himself and his Friends. By 
Wittiam Howin Wruiix, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

ee 

THE HISTORY OF A MOUNTAIN, 
tnoivs, Author of * 
Translated from the 


Jvhn Lillie. 


Copionsly Illus- 


merly 





cents; 





By Ev.iske 
The Earth,” “The Ocean,” &c. 
French by Bertha Ness aud 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


XI 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Grore Brannpes. 


Translated by Mrs. George Sturge. 4to, Paper, 
15 cents. 
XIf. 
FROUDE’S CASAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James 


Antuony Froupse, Editor of “Reminiscences by 
Thomas Carlyle.” 12mo, Cloth, with Portrait and 
Map, 60 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 ceuts, 

Xt. 

METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, 1773-1829. Edited by Prince Rionarp 
Merrersicu. The Papers Classified and Arranged 
by M. A. de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. 
Alexander Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents 
each. Also, in 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

XIV. 

DEAN STANLEY'S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions Exsays on Ecclesiastical 
Subjects. By A. P. Staniry, D.D. , Dean of Weat- 
miuster, 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 


—— 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Visited on the Children. 





By Tuzo.Girr. 20 cents. 


By Groner H. Hz sworn. $1 00. 


At the Seaside, and other Stories. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


A Child of N 


By Mary Crow 


Nature. By Rouert Buouanan. 15 centa, 


My First Offer, and other Stories. 


By Mary Crow 
Hay. 15 cents. 


The Story of Helen Troy. By the Anthor of “‘ Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
James Rick. 20 cents. __ 


The Miller’s 


By Wavter Besant and 


Daughter. By Anne Beate. 20 cents. 

Who was Paul Seapeens By Joun Hasserron. Il- 
lustrated. $1 0 

Harry Joscelyn. 


By Mrs. ‘Ouspmane. 20 cents. 


Beside the River. By KaruanieS. Macqvorp. 20 cts. 


My Love. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Daniet. Devor. 20 cents. 
Miss Williamson’s Divagations. 


: By Miss TuackrRay 
(Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

c#” Harree & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





C2" Harrer’s Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Free. Addrasa 


oc secure ier ean employment. 
S with oe sa. a “gam Queen City 


nts. Guetta ra, ete 2270R¢, outfit 














1840. 


FACETLE. 
A urtie girl of twelve years, the daughter of a 
ergyman, was asked, ‘‘ Sadie, does your papa ever 
preach the same sermon twice?” After thinking a 
moment, Sadie replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I think he does; but 
I think he hollers in different places.” 


AS 2B 
A popular clergyman recently delivered a lecture to 
his joners assembléd upon the interesting sub- 
ject of “F ” There was naturally a very large 
audience, and the rush for seats was much angmeut- 
by the form in which the admission tickets were 
inted. The inscription ran thus: “ Lecture’ on 
is. Admit one.” 


ee 
The young man who wants to get up with the sun 
must not sit up too late with the daughter. 


4 a 
An ingenious mother who has long been bothered 
by the fastidiousness of her children at table has at 
last discovered a way of circumventing them. She 
places what she wants each child to eat before its 
neighbor at table, and of course each cries for what 
the other has, and the ends of justice are promoted. 


—_—~_—_—__—. 

An old lady of his flock once called upon Dr. Gill 
with a grievance. The doctor’s neck-bands were too 
long for her ideas of ministerial humanity, and after 
a ah me on the sin of pride, she intimated 
that she had ee ht a pair of scissors with her, and 
would be pleased if her dear pastor would permit her 
to cut them down to her notions’ of ropeiaty. The 
doctor not only listened patiently, but handed over the 
offending white bands to be operated upon. When 
she had cut them to her satisfaction and returned the 
bibs, it was the doctor's turn. 

Now,” he, “you must do me a good turn 


Yes, that I will, doctor. What can it be?” 

“Well you have something about you which is a 
deal.too jong, and which causes me no end of trouble, 
and I shouid like to see it shorter.” 

“ Indeed, dear sir, I will not hesitate. What is it? 
Here are the scissors ;. use them as you please.” 

“Come, then,” said the sturdy divine, “ good sis- 
ter, put out your tongue.” 


sat. oh? 
A Terrotat Trutu.—Woman tempted man to eat, 
but he took to drink himself. 


—_——»——_——_ 

“ My friend has a reverence for the truth,” said a 
baronet to a gentleman. 

“ So I perceive,” was the reply, “‘ for he always keeps 
& respectable distance from it.” 


eamancnnipasnpeme 
A Bartou or Quexies.—These pertinent queries are 
gooponsan by a curious exchange: What does billet 
jeux? What check did counter sign? Who ever saw 
a hood wink? Who ever saw a pig iron? What does 
egg t? Why did the thunder bolt? Who ever 
a fvot ball? What did the dew drop? Where 
does clock work? What did plough share? Who 
ever saw_a wheel wright? For whom did penny 
weight? Whom didtin foil? What did brandy smash? 
What did plot? Why was grape shot? ‘What 
did the pic’ ket? Whom did the goose berry? Is 
it jokes that jim cracks? 





MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
** Been to school, my boy?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Gradu- 
”” =“ Ves, sir.” ‘* Well, look here: four pounds 
salmon at fifty cents a pound, what would that be ?” 
“Two sir.” ‘Quite right, my boy. Here's a 
What would 
of salmon at five cents be?” ‘*Why, 


dime for you. But stop a moment. 
twenty pounds 
stale, to be sure. Wholesale it’s thirty cents.” 
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1864. 1868. 
EVOLUTIONS OF THE FRENCH BONNET. 
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PACKING UP FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Anceina. “There’s no necessity for such dreadful language, Edwin. I’ve only Three more Skirts to 


put in, and then there will be plenty of room for your few things if you press them down. 
[Edwin ts dubious. 





COACHING, 


Omnisus Driver. “’Stonishin’ the amewsment the arry-stocracy finds in it, sir. But p’rhaps it’s a 
good thing, y’ know, sir: gives ’em fresh air, an’ occypies their minds, an’ keeps em out o’ the beer sa- 
loons—leastways the clubs, 1 mean, sir.” , oe 








A rather verdant young man, conceited and censo- 
rious, while talking to a young lady at a party, point- 
ed toward a couple that he supposed to be in an ad- 
joining room, and said, “ Just look at that conceited 
young prig! Isn’t it perfectly absurd for such boys 
to go into society ?” 

“Why,” exclaimed his companion, “ that isn’t a 
door; it’s a mirror.” 


—_@.—— 
A Dutchman repeated the adage, “ Birds mit one 
fedder goes mit demselves.” 
emigheielllibodsie 
“Tl join ap presently,” as the minister said to the 
young couple as he went for the church key. 


—_———— 
A man is more likely to forget his sweetheart than 
his first pipe. 
A doctor went out for a day’s hunting, and on com- 
ing home complained that he hadn’t killed anything. 
*That’s because you didn’t attend to your legiti- 
mate business,” said his wife. 
—__>—___— 
LOVE. 
Suz. “‘ Why is love always represented as a child 2?” 
He. ‘‘ Because it never reaches the age of experi- 
ence.” 
Suz. “Still, old men have been known—” 
Hr. “Yes; but they were in their second child- 


hood.” ° 


When two gushing young women make a great dis- 
play of bidding each other good-by, it may De called 
‘much adieu about nothing.” 

pie sasan's «Ace 

ALL RIGHT UP TO Now.—A young counsel com- 
menced his stammering speech with the remark, 
“The unfortunate client who appears by me—” and 
came to a full stop. yo again, after an em- 
barrassed pause, with a repetition of the remark, 
“My unfortunate client,” he did not find his fluency 
of speech quickened by the calm raillery of the judge, 
who inte! , in the softest tone, “Pray go on; 
#0 far, the Court is quite with you.” 


+». 
Lapies 1n Wartinc—Middle-aged spinsters, 
———_~—_— 


There is said to be an old lady one hundred and sev- 
en _ old who does not wear spectacles, and whose 
sight is just as good as ever it was, She was born 


blind, ° 


There is a story told of a fine old Cornish squire who 
only drank brandy on two occasions—when he had 
had | goose for dinner, and when he had not, ’ 

_ 

A store-keeper, having paid some fruitless visits to 
one of his customers, called a few days ago for an in- 
stallment of his debt. But the customer, expecting 
him, told her son, a lad of five years, to say she was 
“in the toon.” Accordingly, when the man called, 
and asked, “‘ Where is your mother to-day?” the boy 
promptly replied, ‘In the toon.” 

“* What toon ?” asked the merchant. 

The boy, having no further instructions from his 
mother, went to the next room, and shouted, ‘‘ Mither, 
what toon are-ye at? he wants to ken.” 





THOROUGHNESS, 


Aunt Matizpa. “ And do you study Geography, 
anet?” 

; Janet. Seem I should ink so, indeed |” 
Aunt Mativpa. ‘‘ Where’s Niagara Falls?” 
Janet. “N iagara Falls! Oh, we haven't got as 

far as that. We've only got as far as Asia.” 








